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LaVerne  Bagley 


Ramsey  Street 

by  Marlene  Muller 


The  first  block  of  Ramsey  Street  is  brownstone 
houses,  one  after  the  other,  planted  like  a  row  of 
seeds,  all  the  way  down  the  right  side  of  the  street 
and  all  the  way  down  the  left  side  of  the  street.  There 
are  dull  gold  numbers  over  the  doorways,  and  if  they 
can  be  seen,  then  the  houses  can  be  told  apart.  Each 
house  has  a  little  stoop  with  four  brown  steps  run- 
ning up  to  it,  a  door  with  a  little  square  window  at 
the  top,  a  rusty  doorknob — each  house  the  same.  The 
street  is  not  very  wide,  rather  as  though  it  had  been 
pinched  in  between  the  two  rows  of  box-like  replicas 
as  an  afterthought.  When  it  rains  the  drops  run  to 
the  gutter  and  the  dogs  drink  it.  The  sidewalk 
stretches  out  like  a  long,  veined  arm,  pointing,  guid- 
ing people  to  the  brownstone  houses. 

The  second  and  third  blocks  of  Ramsey  Street  are 
much  the  same,  but  the  fourth  block  is  different.  On 
the  right  corner  there  is  a  hotel.  It  has  the  one  dis- 
tinction of  having  a  doorman  walk  the  dogs.  Once 
every  morning  and  once  every  night  he  regally  parades 
the  five  dogs  down  Ramsey  Street  past  the  brown 
boxes  where  people  live.  After  the  hotel  the  third 
house  on  the  right  has  on  the  stoop  a  rectangular  box 
of  pansies,  marigolds,  petunias,  and  a  lone  geranium. 
On  the  left  there  are  six  steps  leading  downward  into 
a  Hungarian  restaurant.  There  is  a  sign  tacked  on 
the  door:  gulyasleves,  kaposztaspalacsinta,  bor- 
JUPAPRIKAS,  makasteszta;  and  in  crooked  letters 
underneath  there  is  printed  Gulasch  Soup,  Cabbage, 
Pancakes,  Veal  Paprika,  Poppy-Seed  Cake.  The  smell 
of  onions,  peppers,  greasy  food,  pushes  its  way  out 
into  the  street.  Further  down  on  the  left  side  there 
is  an  art  store — a  queer  little  place  with  pictures  in 
the  front  window.  They  are  not  in  any  special  ar- 
rangement. There  are  big  pictures  and  little  pictures, 
landscapes,  portraits,  bright  colors  and  no  colors,  fam- 
ous sketches  and  unknown  and  never  to  be  known 
paintings.  Plain  black  letters  with  spots  of  paint  miss- 
ing spell  out  the  words  danzy's  art  shop.  The  door 
is  open:  a  small  chip  of  wood  holds  it  back.  It  is  not 
a  big  store.  There  are  two  tables  entirely  covered  with 
pictures.  All  along  the  edge  of  the  walls  on  shelves 
are  more  pictures  and  portfolios  and  art  books.  Framed 
paintings,  unframed  drawings  cling  to  the  walls.  The 
floor  is  brown.  Perhaps  once  it  was  some  other  color. 
Now  it  is  brown.  There  might  be  dust  on  the  pic- 
tures but  there  is  not.  There  is  no  sunlight  here,  only 
a  dull  light  that  is  not  a  good  light  to  look  at  pictures. 
From  somewhere  among  the  pictures  a  clock  talks 
to  itself. 

Where  is  Danzy?  This  is  his  shop.  When  a  man 
has  a  store  he  must  look  after  it.  There  is  a  small  desk 
at  the  far  end  of  the  store.  It  is  nearly  hidden  in  the 
shadow.  On  top  of  the  desk  there  are  small  paintings, 
a  pile  of  them.     Someone  was  making  a  list  of  the 


paintings.  The  last  name  on  the  list  is  written  with 
a  scratchy  pen — "Springtime"  by  Jean-Francois  Mil- 
let. But  the  picture  is  not  there.  A  small  cash  register 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  desk.  It  is  open.  The  money 
is  not  there.  The  floor.  On  the  floor  there  is  a  man. 
He  lies  with  one  arm  flung  over  his  bald  head;  the 
front  of  his  shirt  does  not  move  up  and  down;  his 
neck  is  covered  with  blood — dark  red  blood.  The  eyes. 
One  eye  is  oozing  blood.  The  other  eye  is  brown  and 
shiny.  It  stares.  His  mouth  is  half-open.  There  is 
blood  in  his  mouth  swirled  around  on  his  false  teeth. 
There  are  pictures  all  over  the  store,  all  over  the 
counters  and  walls.  There  is  a  small  chip  of  wood 
that  keeps  the  door  open.  Outside  on  the  front  win- 
dow there  are  plain  black  letters  with  spots  of  paint 
missing.   They  spell  out  danzy's  art  shop. 

Ramsey  Street.  In  thirty  years  only  one  thing  on 
Ramsey  Street  had  changed.  Someone  had  added  a 
flower  box.  Why  or  when  no  one  knew.  It  was 
one  of  those  things  like  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. People  heard  about  it,  it  had  existed  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  history.  But  no  one  knew  the  details. 
Everything  else  had  remained  the  same:  the  houses, 
the  hotel,  the  restaurant,  the  art  store.  Thirty  years 
ago.  Thirty  years  ago.  Anyone  walking  down  Ram- 
sey Street  in  the  morning  would  have  seen  the  house- 
coated  women  come  out  on  their  front  stoops.  They 
would  shake  out  a  rug,  swish  a  broom,  shout  a  greet- 
ing, and  then  go  back  inside  the  brown  boxes.  Later 
on  they  would  come  out  again.  This  time  they  would 
sit  on  the  steps.  Each  trying  to  have  bigger  and  bet- 
ter troubles.  Each  trying  to  avoid  the  cleaning  and 
washing. 

On  the  top  step  of  the  brown  house  next  to  the  one 
with  the  flower  box  sat  a  large  woman  who  picked 
at  her  fingernails  nervously,  unconsciously,  as  she 
talked  to  her  neighbor.  She  had  coarse  brown  hair 
that  was  not  parted  but  just  pushed  back  in  a  hurried, 
careless  way;  and  some  lines  of  gray  ran  through  it. 
Her  nose  was  small  and  pointed,  her  colorless  mouth 
was  small.  She  had  deep,  blue-green  eves  with  light 
eyebrows  above  them  that  had  obviously  never  been 
plucked.  As  she  talked,  her  eyes  moved  up  and  down, 
back  and  forth,  from  one  object  to  another.  She 
glanced  up  the  street,  and  in  front  of  the  hotel  she 
saw  her  child  bending  down  in  the  gutter.  Her  face 
changed  its  impassive  look  and  she  rapidly  frowned, 
at  the  same  time  opening  her  mouth. 

"David!"  she  shrieked  in  a  voice  that  was  heard 
almost  in  the  first  block  of  Ramsey  Street.  The  boy 
did  not  look  up.  "David!  What  are  you  doing?  Come 
here!"  she  called  again. 

The  little  boy  looked  up.  He  had  a  wistful  face  that 
was  only  eyes.    Wide,  dark  brown  eyes  with  long 
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lashes.  His  mother  was  standing  up  now  with  her 
plump  hands  on  her  hips.  He  picked  up  the  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  he  had  been  poking  with  a  stick.  He 
ran  to  his  mother. 

She  spoke  very  rapidly.  "What  are  you  doing  up 
there?  Didn't  I  tell  you  never  to  go  in  the  street? 
Now  maybe  this  will  teach  you  to  do  what  I  say." 
She  snatched  the  stick  out  of  his  hand,  grabbed  his 
shoulder,  and  hit  him  heavily  several  times  on  the 
seat  of  his  pants.  "Now  go  in  the  house  and  get  into 
bed.  Hurry  up,  hurry  up!"  She  pushed  him  in  the 
door.  Then,  sighing,  she  sat  her  large  frame  down 
on  the  top  step  and  began  to  talk  again,  picking  at 
her  fingernails. 

Much  later  she  came  in  the  house,  talking  to  her- 
self. "That  Mrs.  Makowski.  I  bet  she  goes  right  down 
the  street  and  starts  gabbing  to  Fanossa  about  me." 
She  looked  through  the  thin  yellow  imitation  lace 
that  hung  at  the  two  front  windows.  "There  she 
goes.  I  knew  it.  I  knew  it.  That's  the  last  time  I'll 
ever  tell  her  anything!"  She  turned  away  from  the 
window. 

Her  eyes  darted  all  around  the  small  parlor.  "David! 
David!  Where  are  you?  What  are  you  doing?  Come 
here."  There  was  no  answer.  She  began  walking 
toward  the  back  bedroom. 

"David!  Why  don't  you  answer  me?  Come  out 
here  this  minute.  David!"  She  tried  the  door  handle. 
It  did  not  turn.  "David,  come  out  of  there.  Open  this 
door,  do  you  hear  me?  David!  David,  if  you  don't 
come  out  here  I'll  break  your  neck  when  I  get  hold 
of  you."   Her  voice  got  higher  and  louder. 

"David,  open  tim  door,  or  you'll  be  sorry,"  she 
shouted.  The  lock  clicked.  She  grabbed  the  door 
handle  and  pushed  the  door  open. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  locking  me  out?"  Then  she 
happened  to  notice  his  shoes.  "My  God,  are  those 
your  new  shoes?  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  be  careful?  How 
is  it  I  have  such  a  dumb  child?  Just  look  at  those 
shoes.  Just  look  at  them.  Covered  with  mud.  Just 
covered  with  mud!  And  I  suppose  you've  tracked  it 
all  over  the  place,  too,"  she  went  on,  searching  the 
wood  floor  for  signs  of  mud.  She  grabbed  the  child's 
hand  and  pulled  him  into  the  parlor. 

"There.  See  that  dirt  on  the  rug?  %ee  it?"  she 
pointed  to  a  small  clump  of  dried  mud  by  the  door. 
"Do  you  see  it?"  she  asked  again  shrilly,  shaking  the 
boy,  until  he  murmured,  "Yes." 

"Now  get  outside.  Go  on.  And  don't  came  back 
in  until  supper  time.  I  have  lots  of  work  to  do.  Get 
out,  before  you  drive  me  crazy!"  The  boy  went  out. 
His  mother  rushed  to  the  door.  She  shouted,  "And 
don't  go  in  the  street,  do  you  hear  me?"  But  the  boy 
was  gone. 

There  was  only  a  man  with  a  vegetable  cart  out- 
side. "D'ya  wan'  any  veg'tables?"  he  said.  She  slammed 
the  door.  She  started  in  to  the  tiny  kitchen  to  cleac 
the  breakfast  dishes  off  the  table.  It  was  already  after- 
noon. On  the  hard,  dark  chair  in  the  parlor  was  a 
magazine.  In  bright  red  letters  it  said  "True  Happi- 
ness." She  picked  it  up  and  started  reading. 
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That  was  one  day.  But  it  could  have  been  any  day. 
They  were  all  just  about  the  same. 

Then  David  was  going  out  to  school.  In  the  morn- 
ings he  was  rushed  out  after  gulping  down  his  break- 
fast. He  ran  to  the  school,  which  was  six  blocks  away. 
At  school  all  day  he  listened  to  the  teachers.  He  never 
asked  questions.  If  they  went  too  fast  for  him,  he 
did  not  admit  it.  He  looked  over  at  the  paper  of  the 
boy  across  from  him  and  tried  to  copy  down  the 
figures  as  best  he  could.  He  knew  it  was  important 
that  he  get  the  figures  right.  But  they  meant  nothing 
to  him,  and  he  could  never  tell  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong.  When  the  teacher  got  through  ex- 
plaining the  class  assignment,  he  would  lean  over 
hesitantly  after  the  others  had  started  and  poke  the 
boy  across  from  him.  He  would  ask  to  look  at  the 
boy's  paper  "to  see  if  he  were  doing  it  correctly" 
and  quickly  memorize  the  important  points  to  write 
down  on  his  own  paper.  Once  started,  he  could  go 
on  by  himself  for  a  time,  frequently  poking  the  other 
boy  to  ask  if  he  were  doing  it  right.  And  so,  his  school 
days  passed. 

Often  before  he  went  in  the  apartment  after 
school,  he  walked  to  the  art  store  on  Ramsey  Street. 
He  looked  in  the  window  at  all  the  pictures.  They 
were  pretty  pictures,  he  thought.  He  wished  he  had 
the  money  to  buy  one.  He  stood  in  front  of  Danzy's 
store  and  tried  to  step  into  a  green  landscape  or  into 
a  drawing  room.  But  he  was  only  on  Ramsey  Street. 
One  afternoon  Danzy  came  out  to  smoke  his  pipe 
in  the  doorway  and  saw  the  boy  standing  there.  He 
had  just  heard  of  his  daughter's  baby  girl  that  was 
born  that  morning.  He  was  in  good  spirits.  He 
asked  the  boy  to  come  in,  to  look  around.  After  that, 
David  went  in  every  afternoon  that  he  could,  to  look 
at  the  paintings.  He  always  found  some  he  had  never 
seen.   He  liked  Danzy. 

At  home  his  father  left  for  work  every  morning 
except  Sunday  at  six  o'clock.  He  came  home  at  six- 
thirty,  ate  supper,  read  the  sports  section  of  the  news- 
paper, smoked  one  cigar,  yawned,  and  went  to  bed. 
When  in  the  room  with  his  father  David  always  had 
the  feeling  that  he  had  just  met  the  tall,  silent  man 
who  ate  with  him  every  night.  He  wondered  if  he 
would  ever  get  to  know  him  better.  Several  times 
David  asked  his  father  what  a  word  meant  in  the 
newspaper  or  in  his  books  from  school.  With  an  air 
of  great  exasperation  and  annoyance,  his  father  told 
him  if  he  didn't  know  a  word  he  should  learn  to  use 
the  dictionary.  So  David  did  use  the  dictionary  and 
then  there  was  nothing  to  say  to  his  father.  They 
very  rarely  spoke. 

When  he  was  in  high  school,  for  the  most  part 
he  was  ignored  by  the  majority  of  students  in  his  class. 
He  was  always  on  the  fringes  of  any  group.  If  he 
had  any  close  friends  at  all  they  were  others,  like  him, 
who  were  forced  together  by  necessity.  He  smiled 
and  said  weak  "Hello's"  to  people  he  thought  were  his 
friends.  They  never  heard  him  and  sometimes  seemed 
not  to  see  him  when  they  passed  him  in  the  hall. 
(Contintied  on  Page  19) 


The  Sale 


by  Terry  Schukraft 


Mr.  Jay  taught  Lee  to  ride.  The  old  riding  master 
on  his  big  gray  would  take  the  girl  at  the  head  of 
the  group,  and  she  would  listen  carefully  the  few 
times  he  spoke  to  her,  watching  him  ride,  trying  to 
imitate  him — knowing  that  he  never  took  so  much 
time  with  a  beginner,  for  he  could  not  afford  to  care 
how  well  they  rode,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  pay 
their  money  for  an  hour's  ride.  She  wondered  at  first 
why  he  was  so  careful  to  teach  her  properly,  but  after 
a  while  she  understood.  A  man  in  his  position,  owner 
of  a  rental  stable  with  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of 
discarded  packing  crates  piled  on  a  street  corner  near 
Washington's  wooded  Rock  Creek  Park — such  a  man 
cannot  hope  to  dream;  but  if  the  dream  is  there, 
against  his  will,  and  offers  to  come  true,  then  it  be- 
comes more  real  than  the  poverty  of  the  stables. 

Mr.  Jay  was  a  massive  man.  If  she  had  not  seen 
him  first  walking  about  the  stables,  she  would  have 
supposed  that  he  lumbered  when  he  walked,  because 
of  his  weight.  But  he  didn't.  He  moved  smoothly 
among  the  horses,  placing  a  big  hand  quietly  on  their 
rumps  as  he  walked  behind  them.  Horses  that  refused 
to  take  bits  from  other  people  would,  when  Mr.  Jay 
bridled  them,  immediately  open  their  mouths,  letting 
him  shove  the  bar  between  their  teeth. 

He  never  wore  boots  and  breeches — just  scuffed 
black  oxfords  and  dark  slacks  and  an  old  leather 
jacket.  The  heavy  gray  gelding  he  rode  was  named 
Captain.  That  horse  was  amazing.  He  looked  like  a 
great  stone  statue,  with  a  stallion's  neck  carved  from 
rock,  bulging  stone  muscles,  and  short,  thick  legs. 
Mr.  Jay  would  ride  at  the  front  of  a  group,  holding 
the  reins  slack  in  one  hand  (for  the  horse  knew  the 
speed  allowed  in  the  park,  and  would  go  no  faster). 
Captain  would  canter  slowly,  with  dignity,  swerving 
gently  to  one  side  to  block  a  horse  behind  him  that 
wanted  to  canter  ahead. 

Those  two  were  the  masters  of  Whitefront — Cap- 
tain and  Mr.  Jay.  No  one  else  ever  rode  Captain, 
even  the  time  when  Mr.  Jay  had  an  operation  and 
was  in  the  hospital  for  two  weeks;  and  the  man  who 
groomed  the  big  gray  spent  twice  as  much  time  with 
him  as  he  did  with  the  other  horses,  soaping  his  long 
white  tail  with  Lux  and  sponging  his  whole  body 
with  bluing.  And  Captain's  black  saddle  and  bridle 
were  always  soft  and  flexible  from  the  rubbing  they 
got  regularly. 

Lee  began  riding  with  some  girls  from  her  high 
school.  They  had  formed  what  they  called  the  Riding 
Crop  Club,  and  they  went  to  Whitefront  once  a  week 
after  school.  Lee  heard  about  the  club  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  freshman  year.  She  asked  her  mother  if 
she  might  take  lessons  with  the  group.  (She  asked 
because  she  had  never  quite  forgotten  the  Sunday 
afternoon  when  she,  driving  with  her  parents  through 


the  red  and  green  foothills  of  Virginia,  watched  a 
white-fenced  pasture  flash  by — the  pasture  and  a 
saucy  young  mare  that  galloped  along  the  fence  with 
the  car  until  the  road  reached  farther  than  the  field. 
She  was  six  then  and  learning  to  read,  and  her  books 
from  that  time  were  Black  Beauty  and  Smoky:  A 
Cowhorse.)  At  first  her  mother  was  hesitant,  for  she 
herself  was  afraid  of  horses;  but  after  pleading  for 
perhaps  a  week  Lee  got  her  permission. 

The  first  time  she  rode  with  the  club,  a  scrawny 
old  horse  was  brought  out  for  her,  and  a  boy  not  much 
older  than  she  was  rode  beside  her,  leading  the  old 
horse  so  that  Lee  could  give  all  her  attention  to  keep- 
ing in  the  saddle.  They  had  not  gone  far  along  the 
cinder  path  when  Mr.  Jay  called  to  the  boy. 

"Jimmy,  bring  that  horse  up  here." 

The  boy  took  Lee  to  him,  handed  him  the  lead  rein, 
and  went  to  the  back  of  the  group.  Lee  turned  a 
puzzled  expression  to  Mr.  Jay,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Nearly  five  minutes  passed  before  he  looked  at  her. 

"Hold  your  hands  down  and  arch  your  back  a  lit- 
tle," he  said. 

She  did  as  he  said,  but  still  she  was  bouncing  to  the 
jolt  of  her  horse's  trot.  He  told  her  to  relax  and  try 
to  feel  the  rhythm.  Soon  she  was  gripping  the  saddle 
firmly  with  her  thighs  and  rising  and  falling  more 
steadily  to  the  regular  gait.  He  smiled,  and  said  noth- 
ing to  her  for  the  rest  of  the  hour. 

The  next  week  he  gave  her  a  different  horse,  and 
told  her  to  stay  close  to  him,  for  he  was  not  going 
to  lead  her  this  time.  She  rode  beside  him  for  the 
whole  ride,  and  once  in  a  while  he  spoke  to  her  in  his 
gruff  voice,  telling  her  to  sit  a  little  more  forward 
or  to  keep  just  enough  tension  on  the  reins  to  feel 
the  horse's  mouth.  For  weeks  she  would  ride  by  his 
side,  rarely  on  the  same  horse  twice.  During  the  first 
rides  she  just  tried  to  stop  bouncing;  all  the  while  she 
was  learning  to  balance  and  grip  with  her  legs  so  that 
when  one  horse  stumbled  slightly  under  her  she  almost 
liked  the  feeling  of  his  getting  an  even  footing  again. 
Mr.  Jay  began  telling  her  what  to  expect  from  the 
horse,  and  she  would  realize  that  he  wanted  her  to 
be  able  to  handle  a  hard-mouthed  old  gelding  that 
would  bolt  if  she  lost  control  as  well  as  a  tender- 
mouthed,  shy  young  mare.  Sometimes  she  would  ride 
a  horse  trained  to  hunt,  and  sometimes,  after  she  had 
ridden  several  months,  a  five-gaited  show  horse  Mr. 
Jay  had  run  across  at  a  country  sale.  After  a  while 
he  would  just  give  her  the  horse,  saying  nothing  to 
her  about  it.  She  learned  to  tell  how  it  would  act 
even  before  she  mounted. 

When  summer  came  and  school  was  out,  Lee  would 
go  down  to  Whitefront  almost  every  morning.  She 
would  ride  with  one  group  for  an  hour  and  then 
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wander  around  the  stables  until  noon,  talking  to  the 
grooms  and  sometimes  helping  rub  a  horse  down  or 
chasing  flies  from  a  horse  the  blacksmith  was  shoeing. 

The  summer  passed  and  fall  and  school  arrived, 
with  Lee  the  president  of  the  Riding  Crop  Club  this 
year,  and  spring  came  early,  cutting  the  winter  short. 
One  warm  April  morning  Mr.  Jay  gave  Lee  a  tall 
young  gelding  he  had  just  bovight  at  an  Army  sale. 

"His  name  Is  Robin,  Lee.  Be  careful  with  him. 
He'll  bolt  on  the  slightest  excuse,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  chasing  him  from  here  to  kingdom  come.  You'll 
have  to  hold  him  In  more  than  you  do  that  mare 
you've  been  riding — you're  much  too  easy  with  her — 
but  don't  hold  him  so  tight  he  gets  nervous." 

While  the  girls  were  being  mounted,  Lee  rode  Robin 
around  the  exercise  ring,  feeling  him  out.  She  thought 
she  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful.  He  was 
red — the  rich  red  of  a  maple  in  spring,  only  not  quite 
so  dark.  He  held  his  head  high,  looking  about  him 
with  big,  dark  eyes,  with  his  nostrils  flared  until  the 
crimson  lining  showed.  His  chest  was  full  and  deep, 
flowing  up  to  a  cleanly  sloped  shoulder.  The  hair 
of  his  mane  and  tail  was  coarse,  but  It  shone  like 
copper,  catching  every  breath  of  wind  and  playing 
with  it. 

"If  I  had  named  you,  I  would  call  you  April  .  .  . 
you're  so  young  and  graceful,"  she  whispered  to  him 
as  he  danced  beneath  her. 

Mr.  Jay  called  to  her  when  they  were  ready  to 
leave.  She  trotted  Robin  up  to  him  when  they  reached 
the  cinder  path  and  said  simply,  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Jay."  He  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  He  knew  she 
was  in  love  with  that  horse.  He  told  her  to  ride  ahead 
of  him  so  he  could  watch  the  horse  move.  She  thought, 
He's  in  love  with  Robby,  too:  his  eyes  show  It. 

When  they  returned  from  the  park  Mr.  Jay  unsad- 
dled Robby  and  put  him  in  a  large  box  stall — one 
of  the  few  sturdy  ones.  Lee  followed  him.  They 
stood  leaning  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Dutch  door 
watching  the  horse. 

"Isn't  he  beautiful?"  Lee  said,  stroking  Robby 's 
muzzle  gently. 

"Sure  Is,"  Mr.  Jay  said. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  Mr.  Jay?" 
Lee  asked. 

He  turned  away.    "Nothing  much." 

"He  doesn't  belong  here,"  she  said. 

He  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  around  at  the  sheds 
that  were  threatening  to  collapse,  and  then  at  her. 
"I  want  you  to  ride  this  horse,  Lee,"  he  said,  stressing 
the  "you"  a  little.  She  knew  what  he  meant.  He 
wanted  her  to  ride  Robin  because  he  had  taught  her 
to  ride  him.  He  could  not  afford  to  say,  "I  want 
077ly  you  to  ride  him,"  for  he  could  not  own  a  horse 
only  one  person  could  ride.  But  she  knew  that  Rob- 
by's  riders  would  be  picked  carefully,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  trusted  on  him  alone — Mr.  Jay  would 
have  to  be  near  the  horse  any  time  someone  else  rode 
him.  He  would  trust  her  with  him,  though,  and  he 
wanted  her  to  know  it. 
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"I  will,"  she  said,  promising  more  than  just  to  ride 
the  horse. 

He  nodded.  Robby  began  nosing  for  hay  that  was 
mixed  with  the  straw  on  the  floor  of  the  stall.  Lee 
snapped  her  fingers  softly  to  get  his  attention. 

"Why  did  you  buy  him?"  she  asked  suddenly,  not 
knowing  afterwards  exactly  why  she  had  asked. 

"I've  wanted  something  like  this  for  a  long  time," 
he  said.   His  voice  faded  off  vaguely  at  the  end. 

She  turned  from  the  horse  to  look  at  him.  "This?" 
she  asked.    "You  mean  Robby?" 

"Partly,"  he  said.  "And  partly  being  able  to  see 
the  right  person  ride  him." 

The  big  house  swung  his  head  over  the  door  and 
nudged  Lee's  arm.  She  raised  her  hand  to  pat  him, 
but  he  jerked  his  head  up  and  took  one  long  step  to 
the  far  corner  of  the  stall. 

When  school  ended  In  June,  Lee  began  riding  Robby 
alone  In  the  park.  She  would  leave  home  early  in  the 
morning,  before 
It  was  very  hot, 
travel  by  bus  to 
the  stables,  and 
take  Robby  out 
of  his  stall  to 
saddle  him.  The 
first  time  Mr. 
Jay  watched  her 
carefully,  showing  her  how  to  buckle  the  girth  so 
It  would  be  tight  underneath  and  loose  enough  at 
the  sides  to  leave  breathing  space,  showing  her  how 
to  hold  the  bridle  so  Robby  would  accept  the  bit 
quietly.  Then  she  would  go  down  to  the  park.  Some- 
times she  would  ride  off  the  main  path  into  the  dense 
trees.  He  would  canter  along  a  narrow  path,  and  the 
branches,  still  crisp  with  dew,  would  strike  her  softly 
In  the  face,  leaving  it  wet  and  cold. 

At  the  end  of  the  main  bridle  path  there  was  a  ring 
with  four  small  log  jumps.  One  day  In  August  Lee 
took  Robby  out  to  the  jumps  and  walked  him  around 
them  for  a  few  minutes.  She  had  never  jumped 
before,  but  Mr.  Jay  had  said  that  Robby  had  been 
trained  as  a  hunter.  She  wondered  If  he  would  still 
jump. 

One  of  the  logs  had  rolled  out  to  the  side  of  the 
ring.  Lee  took  Robby  to  it  and  walked  him  over  It. 
He  stepped  across  the  log  calmly  and  at  the  other  side 
lowered  his  head  to  the  green  grass.  She  let  him  graze 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  pulled  his  head  up  and 
trotted  him  over  to  a  jump  about  two  feet  high. 
When  he  was  in  front  of  it  he  turned  suddenly  and 
rushed  straight  for  It.  Lee  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
so  she  just  gave  him  his  head  and  sat  forward  In  the 
saddle.  With  a  swift,  strong  lunge  from  his  hind  legs 
he  flew  over  the  top  log.  Lee  held  her  breath  for  the 
instant  he  was  poised  almost  motionless  In  the  air. 
She  thought  the  beauty  of  it  could  not  end,  but  then 
the  movement  started  downward. 

She  drew  him  up  when  the  ground  was  under  his 
feet  again.   "Robby,  you  love,"  she  said  breathlessly. 


He  tossed  his  head,  trying  to  coax  her  hands  free  from 
the  reins  so  that  he  could  fly  toward  and  over  the 
second  jump  ahead  of  him.  But  he  was  too  well-trained 
to  break  away  from  her  forcibly. 

"Lee!"  Mr.  Jay's  voice  broke  into  the  hot  August 
stillness. 

Lee  jerked  her  head  up.  He  was  on  Captain  at  the 
edge  of  the  ring  with  two  boys  he  was  teaching.  His 
face  was  flushed — whether  with  excitement  at  seeing 
Robin  jump  or  with  anger  at  her  audacity,  Lee  did 
not  know.  Maybe  both.  She  sat  quietly,  calming 
Robin  with  long,  smooth  strokes  of  her  hand  on  his 
neck. 

"Lee,  you  shouldn't  have  done  that  without  some- 
one here,"  he  said.  "You  could  have  been  killed,  and 
you  could  have  hurt  the  horse  badly.  You  know 
better  than  that  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jay,"  she  said.  Her  hand  was  trembling 
on  Robby's  neck, 

"Don't  ever  do  such  a  thing  again.  I'll  teach  you 
to  jump  if  you  want  to  learn.  Now  take  that  horse 
back  to  the  stables.  You  have  him  worked  up  enough 
already."  He  turned  Captain  and,  without  looking 
at  her,  rode  on  down  the  path,  the  two  boys  tagging 
behind  on  their  scrawny  old  mares. 

Lee  could  not  move.  She  had  never  seen  Mr.  Jay 
so  angry.  She  knew  why  he  was:  she  .  .  .  Robby  .  .  . 
his  dream,  above  all. 

Robby  impatiently  shifted  his  weight  beneath  her. 
She  made  him  walk  the  whole  way  back  to  the  stables. 

When  they  reached  Whitefront,  Lee  unsaddled  the 
horse,  rubbed  him  down  carefully,  and  led  him  to 
his  stall.  She  waited  there  for  Mr.  Jay  to  come  back. 
In  about  a  half  hour  she  saw  him  ride  up  with  the 
two  boys.  She  stood  at  Robby's  stall,  knowing  he 
would  pass  it  to  go  to  his  oflSce. 

One  of  the  grooms  took  Captain  when  Mr.  Jay 
dismounted,  and,  just  as  Lee  had  expected,  the  big 
man  walked  toward  his  office. 

"Mr.  Jay  .  .  ."  she  said. 

He  stopped.  His  eyes  were  a  deeper  blue  than 
usual.  Funny,  she  thought,  how  the  color  of  people's 
eyes  changes  with  their  emotions.  She  had  never 
seen  his  this  color. 

"I  —  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said.  She  had  the 
feeling  she  was  catching  him  in  mid-flight. 

"Sure,  Lee,"  he  said,  and  came  over  to  the  stall.  He 
leaned  on  the  stall  door  watching  Robin. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Jay,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  have 
hurt  Robby  for  the  world.  I  guess  I  didn't  know 
the  chance  I  was  taking." 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I  shouldn't  have  snapped 
at  you  like  that." 

She  had  not  expected  him  to  apologize.  She  watched 
him,  not  understanding  even  why  he  should  apologize. 
She  said,  "Of  course  you  should  have.  I  was  a  fool 
to  do  such  a  thing." 

He  frowned.  "Just  forget  it,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
know  what  I  expect — or  what  I  want.  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  care  so  much  if  .  •  ."  He  stopped,  and 


then  finished,  ".  .  .  if  Robby  were  hurt."  He  looked 
at  her  suddenly  and  said  what  she  realized  he  had 
started  to  say  before:  ".  .  .  or  if  you  were  hurt." 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "But — that  wasn't  it 
at  all,"  she  said. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "Look  here,"  he 
said.  "Don't  worry.  You're  even  more  than  I  wanted 
for  the  horse  I  wanted.  Maybe  that's  the  trouble  with 
me.  Maybe  I  expected  the  horse  to  be  most  important, 
and  instead  the  rider  is.  That's  not  your  fault.  Now 
forget  all  this." 

She  watched  him  walk  into  his  office,  and  then 
looked  at  Robby.  "You  devil,"  she  said  to  him.  He 
raised  his  head,  questioning  the  sharpness  in  her  voice. 

School  started  again  in  September,  but  this  year 
Lee  did  not  go  with  the  club.  She  rode  Robin  alone 
every  Saturday  morning,  and  hung  around  the  stables 
for  hours  after  her  ride. 

Late  in  October,  on  a  clear,  wintry  morning,  she 
took  Robby  out  to  the  park.  He  was  in  a  frisky  mood, 
kicking  up  a  little  and  playing  with  the  shadows  on 
the  path.  She  was  sorry  when  half  of  her  hour  was 
up  and  she  had  to  turn  him  back  to  the  stables. 

They  were  about  a  third  of  the  way  back  when 
three  high  school  boys  drove  up  in  an  old  jalopy.  The 
path  there  was  right  on  the  curb,  and  the  car  was  not 
two  feet  from  the  horse  when  the  boys  honked  the 
horn,  making  it  blare  out  several  times  right  behind 
them.  Robin  bolted  before  Lee  could  think.  He  raced 
full  speed  along  the  path,  the  jalopy  following  him 
with  its  horn  still  going  strong.  Lee  screamed  to  the 
boys  to  stop — the  horse  was  completely  out  of  con- 
trol— but  they  just  laughed  and  kept  coming.  Soon 
the  path  led  away  from  the  road  again,  and  the  horn 
stopped.  But  Robby  was  not  frightened  now  by  the 
horn:  he  was  frightened  by  his  own  speed  and  the 
path  rushing  beneath  him.  Lee  knew  there  was  little 
chance  that  he  would  quiet  down  before  he  reached 
the  first  street  they  had  to  cross.  She  had  to  stop  him 
somehow.  She  tried  pulling  at  first  gently  on  the 
reins,  increasing  the  tension  and  then  letting  them 
go  slack,  and  again  pulling  and  loosening  them.  He 
jerked  his  head  and  tried  to  snatch  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
when  she  let  the  reins  loose.  She  was  afraid  he  would 
get  the  bit,  and  then  she  could  do  nothing  at  all.  She 
pulled  the  reins  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
making  the  bit  saw  back  and  forth  in  his  mouth;  but 
he  was  oblivious  to  whatever  pain  it  caused.  He  seemed 
not  to  realize  she  was  still  on  him.  She  knew  the  only 
way  she  could  stop  him  now  would  be  to  circle  him 
around  until  he  got  dizzy,  but  the  path  was  too 
narrow.  She  thought  of  the  path  ahead,  trying  to 
think  where  there  might  be  a  clearing  large  enough. 
Then  she  remembered  there  was  a  low  branch  some- 
where ahead.  It  generally  was  not  dangerous,  for  it 
did  not  reach  far  over  the  path;  but  with  Robin  run- 
ning the  way  he  was  she  did  not  know  if  she  could 
miss  it.     Suddenly  she  recognized  the  place  around 
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Coraddi  Heritage 


1892-1900 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  arose  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  limits  of  Greensboro.  Not  eight  houses 
were  in  sight  from  the  campus.  The  old  Infirmary, 
which  was  once  known  to  Woman's  College  students 
as  Little  Guilford,  was  erected  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Of  great  interest  and  speculation  to  all  the 
faculty  and  students  were  two  wonderful  puddles 
in  the  dirt  of  unpaved  Spring  Garden  Street.  The 
broken-down  surries  and  pathetic  horses  occasionally 
hired  by  the  faculty  of  ten  "chocked  down"  and 
became  stuck  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  two  big  puddles. 
One  winter  a  load  of  wood  remained  stuck  there  for 
several  weeks — and  not  a  stick  was  stolen.  When  the 
trees  were  bare  of  leaves,  the  tower  of  Greensboro 
College  could  be  seen. 

Eleanor  Watson  Andrews,  editor  of  Coraddi  from 
1899  to  1900,  speaks  of  the  work  of  the  magazine 
during  those  years: 

...  at  that  time  we  published  a  number  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  new  careers  opening  for  women,  notably  medi- 
cine. It  seems  strange  now  with  all  professions  so  wide 
0f)en  to  us  that  at  that  time,  so  comparatively  recent, 
teaching  was  almost  the  only  career  women  thought 
much  about.  Oh,  yes,  we  wei'e  beginning  to  go  into 
offices,  but  there  was  still  a  feeling  in  some  homes  that 
such  a  step  was  dangerous. 

From  the  simple  little  June  number  of  the  magazine 
for  1900  came,  I  believe,  our  college  annual  .  .  . 

And  one  article  we  published — it  also  came  out  in 
the  state  paper  and  was  quoted — was  the  commence- 
ment address  of  Walter  Hines  Page  on  "The  Forgotten 
Man."     What  a  howl  went  on! 

1900-1910 

Mclver  Building  rose  from  foundations  to  reality 
about  the  middle  of  this  decade.  A  good  building  it 
was.  Running  from  Spring  Garden  Street  north  to 
Walker  Avenue  there  was  a  high  board  fence  just 
beyond  Mclver.  The  land  beyond  the  fence  was  not 
yet  a  part  of  the  college  property.  Several  houses, 
a  corn  field,  some  little  sheds,  and  occasional  flowers 
and  vegetables  stood  where  students  now  attend 
chapel  in  Aycock  and  work  through  Bach  and  Wag- 
ner in  the  Music  Building. 

On  Monday  morning  the  rising  sound  of  Negroes 
singing  could  be  heard  back  of  Mclver.  Old  Negro 
women  bent  over  black  pots  of  clothes  and  later 
scrubbed  with  tin  washing  boards  the  heavy  clothes 
of  the  students  of  State  Normal  College.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  laundering  done  in  those  days. 

Where  Curry  stands  now  there  was  an  open  field 
in  which  small  boys  swatted  baseballs  and  yelled 
"strike"  or  "safe  on  base." 

In  charge  of  the  grounds  was  a  Mr.  Brown  who 
drained  the  swamp  in  front  of  Mclver  and  planted 
the  beeches,  maples,  and  birches  that  grow  there  today. 
A  conservatory  for  grapes  was  also  cared  for  by  Mr. 
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Brown  near  Mclver.  Furthermore,  he  buUt  two 
gravel  walks  through  the  park  which  were  called 
Observation  Road  and  Sunset  Drive.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  girls  would  walk  down  Sunset  Drive  and 
view  the  sun  as  it  dropped  out  of  sight. 

A  mineral  spring — very  rich  in  iron — was  carefully 
tended  in  the  place  where  the  Esso  Station  now  stands 
across  from  Aycock. 

At  that  time  the  athletic  field  was  in  the  region 
of  the  quadrangle,  where  there  were  as  yet  no  dormi- 
tories. Tall  pine  trees  grew  there  in  deep  white  sand; 
the  dairy  barn  was  in  that  vicinity  also,  and  beyond 
it  cattle  roamed  across  the  hills  where  the  lake  is  now. 

Helen  Hicks  Beems,  co-editor  of  Coraddi  with 
Elizabeth  W.  Hicks  from  1905  to  1906: 

If  I  remember  right,  the  student  body  (there  were 
five  hundred  students  at  the  time)  were  very  responsive 
to  the  magazine,  and  I  believe  almost  everyone  took  it. 
I  remember  going  around  at  study  hour,  with  special 
permission  (We  observed  this  study  hour  with  fear  and 
trembling  when  I  was  a  student),  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions. When  we  were  editors  we  wrote  articles  in  our 
rooms  and  passed  them  along  to  the  business  manager 
and  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  who  assembled  them  and 
had  the  magazine  printed.  We  had  no  regular  office 
and  rarely  met  as  a  body. 

Zeke  (the  handy  man)  was  a  universal  factor  in 
those  days;  and  after  the  college  was  burned,  and  Dr. 
Mclver  was  hastening  to  the  scene,  he  was  met  at  the 
train  by  Zeke.  When  Dr.  Mclver  asked  him  if  all  the 
girls  were  saved,  Zeke  answered,  "I  don't  know  about 
the  girls,  but  they  saved  a  mighty  heap  of  trunks." 

Laura  Weill  Cone,  editor  of  Coraddi  from  1909 
to  1910: 

In  my  day — 1910 — we  were  very  serious  about  our 
literary  efforts.  We  drew  to  a  large  extent  for  our 
material  on  departmental  papers  that  students  had  to 
prepare,  and  we  had  the  faculty  contribute  also.  There 
was  no  alumnae  magazine  in  those  days,  and  we  tried 
to  get  a  large  alumnae  mailing  list,  including  news  items 
of  interest  to  the  alumnae  to  further  this  end. 

Edna  Clare  Bryner,  of  the  English  faculty,  was  one 
of  our  advisers.  She  afterwards  gained  some  recogni- 
tion as  a  novelist  and  short  story  writer  in  what  was 
then  considered  a  very  modern  form. 

Mildred  Harrington  has  been  successful  in  her  con- 
tributions to  magazines.  She  has  achieved  more  wide- 
spread recognition  than  any  of  our  group. 

Rose  Butterham  has  been  for  many  years  a  member 
of  a  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  paper. 

We  were  too  conventional,  too  serious  and  not  at  all 
original  in  both  our  attitude  and  our  writing.  But  one 
thing  that  we  did  do  was  to  institute  an  editorial  page 
that  debated  student  problems.  I  believe  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  the  magazine  gives  evidence  that  the 
students  were  doing  some  independent  thinking  about 
the  problems  of  campus  life.  We  asked  for,  and  pre- 
sented the  reasons  for  our  asking,  student  government. 
We  did  not  get  it,  but  within  two  years  the  plan  was 
being  tried.  We  also  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  societies  should  be  maintained  as  secret  organiza- 
tions. Our  point  of  view  on  this  question  proved  the 
worth  of  our  intentions. 


Lolar  Lasley  Dameron  was  editor-in-chief  from 
1908  to  1909.   A  letter  from  her: 

At  that  time  we  called  the  magazine  "The  State 
Normal  Magazine,"  and  I  recall  that  the  members  of 
our  staff  were  a  congenial  "lot."  But  it  would  seem 
that  we  did  not  take  our  duties  too  seriously,  as  I  do 
not  recall  that  any  of  my  associates  has  followed  jour- 
nalism as  a  life-work. 

We  published  the  magazine  every  two  months  and 
three  editors  were  elected  from  the  Adelphian  Society, 
and  three  from  the  Cornelian — four  seniors  and  two 
juniors,  and  the  juniors  became  the  editors-in-chief  the 
following  year. 

Certainly  we  thought  we  had  some  very  good  articles; 
but  everything  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  at  that  time. 

I  have  before  me  the  1908  number,  and  some  of  the 
subjects  do  not  seem  so  much  out  of  date,  after  all. 
Some  of  the  titles  are  "The  Need  for  Industrial  Train- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools,"  "The  Fine  Art  of  Fishing," 
and  a  piece  entitled  "The  Legend  of  Lover's  Leap." 

1910-1920 

In  this  decade  the  quadrangle  was  still  empty  of 
buildings,  and  beyond  the  dairy  barn  there  yet 
stretched  thick  woods.  There  was  only  an  occasional 
house  on  West  Market  Street  Extension. 

One  glimpse  down  the  long  hall  of  Spencer  dormi- 
tory was  enough  to  overjwwer  one  with  amazement. 
The  hall  is  still  long,  and  the  building  on  the  outside 
looks  much  the  same  as  it  did  then. 

Dinner  was  an  experience  in  those  days.  After  the 
blessing  was  said  there  was  a  grand  rush  as  one  girl 
from  each  table  was  sent  to  the  serving  window  for 
food;  then  she  hurried  back  to  see  if  there  were  any 
refills.  Sf)encer  was  the  only  dining  room  on  the 
campus. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  girls  came  down  College 
Avenue  in  long  hobble  skirts  to  take  street  cars  for 
church.  There  were  no  buses  down  the  avenue  and 
only  an  occasional  car. 

All  classes  closed  Friday  at  noon,  and  the  library 
was  not  open  on  Saturday.  Over  the  weekend  the 
campus  was  practically  a  no-man's-land  because  no 
dates  were  permitted  except  on  week  nights.  No 
students  entertained  in  their  own  dormitories,  but 
all  dates  were  entertained  in  a  small  parlor  in  Spencer. 

Ethel  Bollinger  Keiger,  editor  of  the  magazine  from 
1912-1913: 

Martha  Winfield,  my  beloved  insructor  in  English, 
and  Edna  Claire  Bryner,  instructor  in  a  short-story 
course,  inspired  my  literary  efforts.  Miss  Winfield,  with 
delicate  humor  and  gentle  sarcasm,  used  to  show  us  the 
error  of  our  ways,  and  then  with  rare  ability  to  encour- 
age and  lead  onward,  would  help  us  to  produce  some- 
thing that  was  really  worthwhile.  Miss  Bryner  used  to 
have  small  groups  of  students  come  to  her  apartment 
where,  over  the  teacups,  we  held  delightfully  intimate 
chats  about  our  literary  hopes,  fears  and  ambitions. 

In  those  days  our  editorial  efforts  were  bent  towards 
establishing  Student  Government.  The  students  were 
just  beginning  to  venture  forth  ideas  of  their  own — 
their  likes  and  dislikes  concerning  college  matters. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  material  were  often  over- 
whelmingly blessed!  We  had  a  material  box  in  the 
Administration  Building  and  we  used  to  receive  many 
anonymous  articles. 


There  used  to  be  some  difficulty  in  procuring  "ads," 
and  we  would  send  our  most  buxom  and  comeliest 
members  out  on  this  mission — buxom  because  they 
really  had  to  walk.  They  usually  returned  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  Greensboro  merchants. 

I  think  our  style  must  have  been  a  cross  between  a 
divinity  student's  maiden  effort:  we  always  pointed  a 
moral,  sometimes  tacked  one. 

Eleanor  Morgan  Phipps,  editor  from  1913  to  1914: 

Our  magazine  was  under  faculty  management.  My 
work  was  under  Miss  Winfield's  guidance,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  pay 
grateful  tribute  to 
her  memory  .  .  . 

But  I  do  not  re- 
member censorship 
with  gratitude.  Once 
I  wrote  an  editorial 
on  what  I  thought 
of  punishing  unex- 
cused  tardiness  or 
absence  from  classes 
by  having  them 
spend  Saturday 
mornings  in  the  reg- 
istrar's office  mem- 
orizing stanzas  from 
"In  Memoriam"  or  "The  Rubaiyat."  It  may  be  funny 
now,  but  it  wasn't  then.  The  article  was  not  published, 
but  I  was  called  upon  the  carp>et  by  President  Foust, 
and  told  sharply  that  I  didn't  have  the  proper  attitude. 
No  word  was  spoken  in  public  about  the  poetical  pun- 
ishments, but  the  system  was  abandoned.  And  my 
encounter  with  censorship  I  am  not  likely  to  forget. 

Caroline  Gof orth  Hogue,  editor  from  1916  to  1917: 

In  my  year  the  magazine  was  a  sort  of  closed  cor- 
poration composed  of  Margaret  George,  Elizabeth  Roun- 
tree,  and  myself.  I  remember  that  we  had  a  grand 
time,  and  lots  of  talk,  and  that  we  felt  ourselves  to  be 
demi-highbrows. 

I  wish  that  I  could  see  copies  of  the  Magazine  for 
1917.  As  it  is,  I  must  remember  things  past  as  through 
a  glass  dimly.  We  entered  World  War  I  that  spring; 
it  was  a  momentous  year.  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
war  to  save  democracy  had  many  roots  in  our  midst. 
I  do  remember  that,  though  we  were  all  three  science 
students,  we  were  keenly  aware  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  world  of  poetry  in  our  time.  Vers  Libre,  and 
Imagism  were  words  on  our  tongues,  and  the  urge  to 
free  poetry  from  the  bondage  of  the  pretty,  pretty  was 
strong  in  us.  Amy  Lowell,  Masefield,  Rupert  Brooke, 
Untermeyer,  and  Vachel  Lindsay  were  all  known  to  us. 

In  our  time  we  were  too  heavily  indoctrinated  with 
slogans  urging  to  service  and  activity  to  keep  pen  to 
paper  long. 

1920-1930 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  there  was  not  a 
store  where  the  several  stores  now  huddle  at  the  cor- 
ner. Tall  stalks  of  corn  still  grew  where  the  Music 
Building  now  stands.  Walker  Avenue  and  Mclver 
were  not  yet  paved.  The  library  was  temporarily 
located  in  the  basement  of  Mclver  during  the  remod- 
eling of  the  old  library.  The  old  Curry  Building 
burned.  (The  new  Home  Economics  Building  now 
stands  where  it  was.) 
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The  Faculty  Hockey  Team  often  played  on  the 
field  where  the  Science  Building  is  located.  They  also 
played  on  the  faculty  tennis  courts  behind  Mclver. 
Long  rows  of  cedars  extended  down  College  Avenue. 

The  experience  of  eating  in  the  dining  room  was 
advanced  another  step.  Trucks  of  food  would  pass 
through  the  halls  and  the  girls  would  take  food  as 
they  passed. 

Instead  of  jackets,  everyone  had  heavy  white  turtle- 
necked  sweaters  which  they  washed  themselves  at  the 
laundry. 

Emeline  Go  forth  Whisnant,  editor  from  1921  to 
1922: 

It  wasn't  an  easy  matter  to  get  contributions,  even 
though  I  majored  in  EngHsh  and  kept  my  ears  perked. 
At  Christmas  we  offered  prizes  for  the  best  story,  poem, 
and  sketch. 

Edith  Webb  Williams,  editor  from  1928  to  1929: 

I  think  that  most  college  magazines  go  through 
alternating  periods  of  achievement  and  stagnation.  Per- 
haps you  can  find  out  why.  Our  problem  was  not  to 
choose  among  contributions   but   to   get   them. 

1930-1940 

In  this  decade  came  greater  social  freedom  and  a 
great  advance  in  Student  Government.  The  college 
became  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mclver  was  remodeled  and  the  danger  of  falling 
plaster  completely  removed.  Spencer  was  also  remod- 
eled, and  it  became  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a  night 
watch-woman  patrol  the  dormitory  to  guard  against 
fire. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson  became  Dean  of  Administra- 
tion, and  the  counselor  system  replaced  the  outmoded 
guidance  of  former  years. 

Three  new  buildings  rose  on  the  campus.  A  new 
Science  Building  replaced  the  old  athletic  field;  two 
new  dormitories,  Weil  and  Winfield,  faced  the  old 
quadrangle. 

Catherine  Harris  EUer,  editor  from  1930  to  1931: 

When  I  was  editor,  we  issued  Coraddi  as  a  monthly 
magazine  for  the  first  time  in  years.  It  was  generally 
well  received  by  the  students,  sometimes  with  ridicule, 
sometimes  with  earnestness. 

Georgia  Arnett,  editor  from  1937  to  1938: 

There  was  excellent  art  work  in  the  magazine  that 
year,  and  the  art  department  prepared  an  entire  division 
for  our  last  issue.    Coraddi  was   ranked   third  in   the 
nation    that    year    by    the    National    Collegiate    Press        , 
Association. 

To  write,  one  does  not  have  to  belong  to  a  school  of 
opinion;  one  does  not  have  to  be  an  optimist;  one  need 
not  be  highly  educated;  nor  need  one  be  a  plowman. 
One  need  only  understand  the  richness  of  the  life  he 
sees  and  know  the  meaning  of  participation  in  that  life. 

1940-1952 

Our  Dean  of  Women,  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  was 
called  to  Washington  to  serve  on  the  President's  Na- 
tional  Defense   Commission.    At   Woman's   College, 
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students  handled  with  strength  and  responsibility  the 
new  problems  arising  from  the  declaration  of  war. 

During  the  annual  musical  show,  "Heck's-A-Pop-     ] 
pin',"  students  witnessed  their  first  complete,  thirty- 
minute  blackout.   The  College  Band  played  "Boogie- 
Woogie  Band"  at  chapel. 

For  the  second  time  in  its  fifty-year  span,  a  group 
of  seniors  graduated  into  a  world  concerned  with  a 
world  war  fought  by  the  democracies,  and  once  again 
war  clouds  loomed. 

The  latter  part  of  this  decade  can  best  be  termed 
a  period  of  expansion — a  new  library,  a  new  home 
economics  building,  two  new  dormitories,  infirmary 
and  gymnasium,  not  to  leave  out  the  new  brick  wall 
around  the  library.  The  modernization  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  few  buildings  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
surrounded  by  cornfields  and  unpaved  streets,  and 
has  put  Woman's  College  on  the  list  of  the  best  girls' 
schools  in  the  country. 

Jean  Bertram,  editor  from  1941  to  1942: 

All  of  our  work  was  keyed  to  the  tempo  of  a  fast- 
moving,  machine  age;  for  we  were  always  in  a  perpetual 
flutter  and  rush  to  gather  material  between  deadlines. 

Jean  Johnson,  editor  from  1944  to  1945: 

The  war  influenced  the  staff  and  material.  Soldiers 
appeared  in  many  of  the  stories;  chance  meetings  and 
vaguely  hopeless  situations  were  popular  themes.  There 
were    very    few    of    the    "through-the-eyes-of-a-child"  , 

type  of  stories.  j 

In  a  college  community  we  are  supposed,  it  seems, 
to  utter  profound  statements  and  to  write  intellectual  ' 

treatises  without  reaching  significances.    And  the  col-  ; 

lege  literary  magazine  supposedly  will  reflect  this 
thoughtful  awareness.    All  the  material  presented  here  I 

is  student  work  and  may  give  the  reader  insight  into 
W.  C.  thought  and  opinion.  .  .  We  do  feel  that  every  I 

sketch  and  story  is  honest;  no  prim  little  girl  is  handing  j 

back  borrowed  opinions  on  literature  distant  to  her 
way  of  life,  and  no  one  is  pretending  to  a  form  or  theme 
which  is  considered  more  sophisticated  or  more  accept- 
able than  the  one  natural  to  her. 

The  staff  of  that  year  seemed  to  be  a  very  cosmo- 
politan group.  When  last  heard  from,  the  editor  was 
in  Paris,  two  of  her  staff  had  just  returned  from  long 
stays  in  Germany  and  Austria.  A  third  was  in  Japan. 

Virginia  McKinnon,  editor  from  1946  to  1947: 

If  we  were  looking  for  the  best  campus  creative 
effort,  we  would  turn  to  the  faculty,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned with  student  effort.  That  Coraddi  will  include 
unfinished  attempts  at  "works  of  art"  we  are  sure.  To 
us  the  attempt  is  important. 

Book  reviews  started  that  year,  and  the  magazine 
was  no  longer  slick  throughout — there  were  photo- 
graphs as  features. 

Ann  Shuffler,  editor  from  1947  to  1948: 

This  year  Coraddi  devoted  one  of  its  issues  to  the 
writing  material  from  the  Arts  Forum. 

The  Social  Science  and  the  Arts  Forums  are,  we 
believe,    of    prime   importance   to   every   student    who 


wishes  to  lead  a  full  life  or  any  kind  of  a  life  for  the 
next  forty  years;  the  forums  also  offer  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  our  school  has  a  type  of  school 
spirit  of  broader  scope  and  greater  value  than  mere 
exercise  of  vocal  power. 

Winnie  Rodgers,  editor  from  1948  to  1949: 

The  CoRADDl  represents  some  of  the  more  finished 
work  being  handed  us.  Variety  and  quahty  have  been 
the  aims  of  the  new  staff.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide 
and  sometimes  variety  suffers,  but  we  think  that  we 
have  succeeded.  This  is  the  end  of  an  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive year  in  student  writing,  and  the  fruits  of  it 
are  in  this  issue  of  Coraddi.  The  stories  are  about 
grandfathers,  uncles,  cats,  bus  rides.  The  Coraddi 
encourages  experimentation,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  send 
your  latest  efforts  in  creative  writing. 

Mary  Elliot,  editor  from  1949  to  1950: 

A  campus  magazine  is  not  worthy  of  its  name,  nor 
does  it  serve  any  particular  function  unless  it  is  read. 
We,  the  staff,  like  the  Coraddi,  and  we  want  you  to 
like  it  too  ...  we  have  watched  this  issue  grow  from 
copy  to  galley  sheets  to  page  proofs  .  .  .  we  want  the 
rest  of  the  campus  to  say  "OH!  THE  CORADDI" 
not  "oh!  the  coraddi."  In  other  words,  we  want  the 
Coraddi  to  continue  in  its  rightful  place  as  a  campus 
publication. 


Joanne  McLean,  editor  from  1950  to  1951: 

The  fall  issue  of  Coraddi  is  something  of  an  embryo. 
Academically  we  are  starting  all  over  again;  and  in  the 
creative  arts,  birth  seems  a  particularly  painful  process. 
Coraddi  brings  you,  nevertheless,  the  best  that  has 
been  produced  on  our  campus  this  fall.  True  to  its  lit- 
erary tradition  (and  looking  back  over  fifty-five  years 
of  changing  Coraddis,  "the  best"  would  seem  to  be  its 
only  tradition,  continuing  from  the  Normal  School 
days,  when  it  played  the  double  role  of  newspaper  and 
literary  magazine,  through  the  days  of  Margaret  Coit's 
editorship,  when  photography  was  introduced,  until 
now  .  .  .  .) 

Joanne  is  now  studying  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
where,  among  other  things,  she  is  auditing  Chinese. 
The  names  of  Mary  Idol  Breeze,  Jean  Farley,  Anne 
Powell,  Dolly  Davis,  and  others  are  familiar  to  most 
of  you,  and  no  article  about  Coraddi  is  complete 
without  some  mention  of  Martyvonne  Dehoney,  a 
staff  member  of  six  years  standing — four  undergrad- 
uate and  two  graduate. 

Thus  the  problems,  comments,  and  achievements 
of  former  editors  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
present  Coraddi.  What  the  next  year  will  bring  forth 
we  cannot  ascertain,  but,  by  building  onto  our  her- 
itage, we  intend  to  make  our  chapter  a  strong  contri- 
bution to  the  Coraddi  story. 


Mary  Anne  Keever 
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Bittersweet 


by  Helen  Wimbish 


For  almost  a  year  the  Filbricks  had  been  waiting 
for  death.  No,  they  had  really  not  been  waiting 
for  death  at  all.  They  lived  along  as  if  nothing  were 
wrong,  feeding  the  dogs,  hoeing  the  garden,  and  tak- 
ing care  of  things — only  now  they  did  things  more 
quickly  and  quietly.  Lynn  tried  to  sit  with  her 
father  as  much  as  possible.  Nobody  grieved  openly, 
Mr.  Filbrick,  least  of  all.  He  was  morale  booster 
number  one.  He  had  a  knack  of  turning  a  cause  for 
sorrow  into  a  good  laugh.  He  would  lie  in  bed  and 
convulse  everybody  with  laughter.  But  Mrs.  Filbrick 
went  to  town  on  business  and  came  back  with  a  new 
black  hat  and  a  black  dress. 

It  all  began  one  autumn  Sunday  afternoon  about 
two  and  a  half  years  ago.  They  had  walked  down  to 
the  pond  in  the  pasture  with  Mr.  Sparrow,  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  and  had  wandered  back  to  the 
front  yard.  Mr.  Filbrick  had  picked  up  a  straight 
round  stick  and  had  batted  pebbles  into  the  water. 
Afterwards,  in  the  front  yard,  he  said,  "You  know, 
there's  something  wrong  with  me.  It's  a  good  thing 
I've  got  this  stick  to  lean  on.  I  can  hardly  stand  up." 
"Ha,  ha,  that's  a  good  one,"  guffawed  Mr.  Sparrow. 
"What's  the  matter,  Filbrick,  old  boy?"  Lynn  laughed 
too,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it  until  later 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Filbrick  lay  in  the  hammock  on 
the  front  porch,  and  Lynn  and  Mrs.  Filbrick  sat 
nearby.  "I  tell  you  I  feel  strange,"  he  told  them — 
and  they  were  concerned. 

The  next  morning  Lynn  went  to  school  as  usual, 
after  having  kissed  her  father  goodbye.  She  always 
kissed  him  goodbye  and  goodnight.  She  loved  her 
family — her  daddy  and  her  mother.  But  there  was 
something  extra  special  about  her  father  that  filled 
her  with  pride.  She  loved  to  see  him  pull  mother  away 
from  the  stove  and  plant  a  little  kiss  on  her  lips.  She 
gloried  in  having  him  drop  his  arm  around  her  own 
shoulder  as  they  were  leaving  a  program  at  the  school. 
None  of  the  farmers  in  her  neighborhood  would  treat 
their  daughters  like  that.  She  loved  to  see  him  tip  his 
hat  to  ladies  and  say,  "Howdy  do  m'am."  She  even 
liked  to  hear  him  lambast  the  farmers  (behind  their 
backs)  for  saying  "these"  molasses  instead  of  "this" 
molasses,  and  I  "aim"  to  go  instead  of  I  "intend"  to  go. 
And  she  thought  it  was  wonderful  that  he  always  wore 
sock  holders  and  often  wore  bow  ties — the  kind  that 
had  to  be  tied  instead  of  the  ones  on  elastic. 

All  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  called  him  Mr. 
Filbrick  and  huddled  around  him  at  the  filling  station 
to  be  entertained.  They  all  wondered  what  he  did 
for  a  living,  and  most  people  thought  he  was  a  detec- 
tive. Lynn  didn't  know  herself,  but  he  worked  for 
Uncle  Clarlie  and  travelled  about  once  or  twice  a 
week  or  travelled  one  out  of  three  or  four  weeks.  And 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  rabbit  hunted  and  tinkered  on 
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the  animal  cages  in  the  back  yard — or  piddled  around 
the  fish  ponds — or  trimmed  up  pretty  little  trees 
around  the  farm.  And  that  day  at  school  Lynn  had 
found  herself  wondering  what  was  wrong  with  daddy. 
Then  she  forget  that  he  had  been  sick  until  after 
school  when  he  got  off  of  the  school  bus. 

The  windows  of  her  daddy's  and  Mother's  bedroom 
faced  the  front  lawn.  That  Lynn  saw  her  parents 
lying  on  the  bed  was  not  alarming  at  all.  So  she  went 
airily  through  the  hall  and  pranced  in  to  peck  her 
father  on  the  cheek.  Mother  straightened  up  and  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  said  hello.  "Hey  Hon," 
her  father  mumbled,  and  she  bent  over  to  kiss  him. 
Her  heart  leaped  and  she  stood  frozen.  His  eye  was 
glassy  and  his  lips,  thick  and  one-sided.  She  glanced 
at  her  mother  who  tried  to  talk  with  her  eyes.  Lynn 
swayed  a  little,  and  the  kiss  fell  on  his  forehead  instead 
of  his  cheek.  "Daddy,  what's  wrong?"  she  plead. 
"Just  a  little  under  the  weather,"  he  replied  in  choppy 
syllables.  "Let's  let  him  rest,"  mother  motioned  to 
her,  saying,  "Come  back  here  and  help  me  lift  that 
ham  off  the  hook." 

In  the  kitchen,  mother  said,  "Come  on  out  to  the 
smoke  house.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  do  a  thing 
about  supper."  She  picked  up  a  pan  and  butcher 
knife  and  whispered,  "Come  on,  come  on.  I'll  tell  you 
outside." 

At  the  smoke  house  mother  told  her,  "Lynn,  your 
daddy's  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis — a  facial  stroke." 
Her  voice  quivered  slightly,  "Now  pull  yourself  to- 
gather.  You  can't  do  this  way.  Above  all,  don't  let 
him  see  you  cry."  "But  how  serious  is  it?"  Lynn 
wailed.  "When  did  it  happen?  His  face — "  she  gasped 
and  shielded  her  eyes  with  her  arm.  She  flew  into  her 
mother's  arms  and  sobbed. 

Mother  explained  it  all  to  her.  He  had  stood  shav- 
ing, that  morning,  with  lather  all  over  his  face,  and 
had  said,  "Something's  wrong  with  me,  I  can't  feel 
this  razor."  They  had  washed  off  the  soap  and  looked; 
his  mouth  was  drawn,  and  his  eye  looked  funny.  It 
wouldn't  shut. 

Down  at  Pittsboro,  the  doctor  said  it  was  not  too 
serious — that  many  people  recovered  fully,  and  that 
he  could  return  home  and  go  to  a  specialist  in  Greens- 
boro the  next  day. 

That's  the  way  it  all  began  about  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  The  next  day  after  the  stroke,  the  ambu- 
lance came  to  take  him  to  Greensboro.  Just  before 
he  left,  Lynn  kissed  him  goodbye,  and  he  told  her 
to  hold  down  the  fort.  "You  gonna  miss  me?"  he 
mumbled,  looking  at  her.  One  eye  had  a  playful 
twinkle,  the  other — a  glassy  stare.  And  there  was  a 
warped  smile  on  her  lips.  Lynn  swallowed  hard.  "You 
know  I  won't,"  she  answered.  The  ambulance  attend- 
ants were  coming  through  the  hall  with  the  stretcher, 


but  Mr.  Filbrick  picked  up  his  old  walking  stick, 
walked  niftily  by  them,  and  waited  for  them  on  the 
front  porch.  When  they  rolled  him  into  the  ambu- 
lance he  flicked  his  wrist  at  the  bystanders.  The  ambu- 
lance drove  away,  and  Mrs.  Filbrick  followed  in  the 
car. 

In  about  a  week,  he  came  back  in  the  ambulance. 
It  was  wonderful  to  have  him  at  home  to  nurse  and 
take  care  of.  School  was  out  now.  It  was  dismissed 
while  he  was  in  Greensboro.  Commencement  was 
usually  one  of  the  biggest  events  of  the  neighborhood. 
But  this  year  Lynn  hadn't  even  cared  about  it.  She 
had  stayed  with  the  tenant's  wife  at  night,  but  she 
rather  liked  to  be  alone  during  the  day,  so  she  stayed 
at  home  all  the  time  she  could.  She  had  eaten  crack- 
ers and  cheese,  and  peanut  butter,  and  eggs  and  pepsis 
almost  the  whole  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Filbrick  were 
away. 

The  Greensboro  doctors  said  it  was  nervousness 
that  caused  the  stroke.  They  punched  and  observed 
and  had  given  him  vitamin  pills.  His  heart  was  in 
perfect  condition,  they  found.  What  he  needed  was 
rest  and  relaxation.  He  had  a  good  chance  for  com- 
plete recovery. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Filbrick  came  home  he  would  get 
up  and  mosey  to  the  pig  pen  or  out  to  the  dog  lot — 
or  would  feed  his  partridges  in  the  back  yard.  "Honey, 
can't  you  stay  in  bed  a  little  longer?"  Mrs.  Filbrick 
would  chide.  "Bosh,"  he'd  say  playfully.  Lynn  would 
cry  herself  to  sleep  almost  every  night,  about  his  face 
and  the  way  food  would  run  out  the  edges  of  his 
mouth  when  he  tried  to  eat.  But  it  got  better  and 
better,  and  it  became  hardly  noticeable.  His  speech 
was  better  too — almost  normal.  But  he  didn't  eat  so 
well,  and  they  knew  that  he  didn't  feel  so  well. 

He  got  out  of  pajamas  in  about  four  weeks,  but  he 
rested  a  lot  during  the  day.  "My  arms  and  legs  don't 
feel  right,"  he'd  say.  Doctor  Johnson,  the  old  local 
physician,  said  it  was  "just  pore  circulation." 

They  had  more  fun  that  summer.  Lynn  and  her 
mother  waited  on  "daddy"  constantly.  He  was  grate- 
ful to  them,  which  was  all  the  reward  they  needed. 
And  then  he  got  to  feeling  better  and  could  walk 
and  ride  around.  Some  afternoons  they'd  strike  out 
over  the  dirt  roads  to  find  a  "cracker-jack  blue-tick 
hound"  that  Mr.  Filbrick  had  heard  about  at  the  fill- 
ing station — or  they  would  go  to  Pittsboro  to  pick  up 
a  game  chicken  at  the  express  agency — or  throw  bread 
in  the  fish  pond  to  watch  the  fish  eat  it — or  Lynn 
would  come  flying  in  and  tell  her  daddy  to  grab  a 
gun,  that  "a  big  old  white  crane  was  eating  his  fish." 
But  Mr.  Filbrick  had  to  rest  a  lot.  His  stomach  hurt, 
and  he'd  say  to  Mrs.  Filbrick,  "that  fool  Johnson  isn't 
doing  me  a  bit  of  good." 

The  neighbors  would  come  and  talk  with  him  about 
hunting.  Mr.  Filbrick  liked  the  ones  that  talked  about 
hunting.  He'd  tell  them  that  the  Doctor  told  him 
to  get  plenty  of  rest,  take  just  a  little  toddy  each 
morning,  and  not  hit  a  lick  at  a  snake.  "When  the 
Doctor  told  me  I  owed  him  six  dollars,"  he'd  say,  "I 


told  him  just  to  go  ahead  and  take  ten."  The  men 
would  bray  like  mules. 

At  night,  Mr.  Filbrick  and  Lynn  would  have  sar- 
dine parties.  Daddy  never  fails  to  say,  "Now  mash 
'em  up  good,  and  drown  'em  in  vinegar,"  Lynn  would 
chuckle  to  herself.  He  could  make  things  look  so  good 
and  taste  just  right.  None  of  the  other  girls  at  school 
liked  sardines,  and  they  liked  mild  cheese.  She  liked 
it  strong.  Daddy  said  that  he'd  just  as  soon  eat  a  wasp 
nest  as  that  old  mild  rubbery  cheese. 

Near  the  end  of  that  summer  he  felt  terrible,  but 
he  wouldn't  complain,  and  finally  Mrs.  Filbrick  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  Dr.  Carrington,  in  Burlington, 
for  a  real  check-up. 

Dr.  Carrington  discovered  a  growth.  He  didn't 
say  what  kind.  He  urged  that  there  be  an  immediate 
operation,  though.  Mr.  Filbrick  very  casually  told 
people  that  he  was  going  to  "run  up  to  the  hospital 
a  few  days  and  get  things  straightened  out." 

Lynn  and  Mrs  Filbrick  would  go  to  see  him  while 
he  was  being  conditioned  for  the  operation,  and  he'd 
be  teasing  the  nurses,  or  playing  "checks"  across  the 
hall,  or  prancing  up  and  down  the  corridors.  He 
always  had  a  following;  the  nurses  loved  him.  One 
old  sour  puss  man  said  that  knife  would  take  the 
starch  out  of  him,  though. 

Long  days  followed — and  long  nights.  He  stayed 
in  the  operation  room  four  hours.  The  growth  was 
large.  Carrington  did  the  best  he  could,  but  he  had 
to  create  a  new  route  of  digestion.  It  was  hard  to 
break  the  news  to  Mr.  Filbrick,  and  when  he  did  learn 
about  it,  he  cried  and  asked  Mrs.  Filbrick  if  it  really 
mattered  to  her.  "No,"  she  said,  "it  doesn't  really 
matter."  "Then,"  he  replied,  "I'm  going  to  try  to 
get  well." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Filbrick  had  a  confidential  talk 
with  the  doctor.  It  was  a  cancer.  She  sat  like  stone 
and  heard  him  say  the  word.  Carrington  met  her 
silence  with  words  of  comfort;  conditioned,  hollow 
words  of  comfort,  "I  know  of  several  similar  cases 
that  are  doing  fine  now,"  he  said.  "We  can  only  hope 
that  we  got  it  in  time.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
we  did." 

And  so  they  hoped,  and  Mrs.  Filbrick  and  Lynn 
prayed.  The  word  was  never  mentioned  in  his  pres- 
ence. Visitors  were  always  cautioned  not  to  refer  to 
the  nature  of  his  sickness.  He  seemed  to  be  unaware 
that  he  had  had  a  cancer. 

By  spring,  he  was  out  of  pajamas  again.  He  would 
come  to  the  table  for  meals  and  manage  to  sit  there 
a  while.  He  began  to  walk  around  a  little.  They  had 
the  same  parties  at  night.  They  were  thankful  and 
cheerful  and  happy.  They  planned  for  the  future, 
and  Mr.  Filbrick  drew  up  plans  for  a  big  pond  which 
would  cover  about  two  acres  of  land. 

Each  little  sign  of  improvement  was  like  a  battle 
won.  When  her  daddy  ate  a  good  meal  or  slept  well 
at  night,  Lynn  was  so  happy  that  her  heart  would 
almost  burst.  How  they  tried  to  tempt  him  with 
food!  Lynn  would  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  smoke 
house  and  thrust  her  hand  into  the  dark  pigeon  boxes 
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to  get  him  a  squab.  She  would  jab  a  screw  driver 
into  her  hand,  trying  to  open  gritty  oysters  so  he 
could  have  oysters  on  the  half  shell.  Once  she  even 
slipped  out  in  the  evening  and  gigged  a  frog  so  he 
could  have  frog  legs.  He  would  kiss  her  and  smooth 
her  hair  behind  her  ears  and  tell  her  she  was  the  sweet- 
est daughter  anybody  could  have. 

This  summer  was  a  wonderful  one,  too.  Lynn 
would  sometimes  cry  herself  to  sleep — just  thinking 
about  how  narrowly  her  daddy  had  missed  death.  But 
before  she  went  to  sleep  she  would  usually  thank  God 
for  being  so  good  and  wonderful. 

Mr.  Filbrick  went  regularly  to  the  hospital  for 
check-ups  during  the  summer.  Then  the  fall  came, 
and  Dr.  Carrington  told  him  he'd  better  go  to  a 
neighboring  town  for  a  little  extra  attention — radium 
attention.  It  would  aid  the  healing  process.  He  could 
take  eight  weekly  treatments,  rest  awhile,  and  take 
eight  more.  Lynn  was  perplexed  when  her  mother 
told  her  about  it,  but  she  hoped  that  it  would  really 
be  decisive — that  it  would  hasten  recovery. 

And  after  three  radium  treatments,  the  doctors 
told  him  that  he  need  not  come  back  to  them — that 
maybe  he  needed  to  wait  a  little  longer.  But  they 
told  Mrs.  Filbrick  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time — 
maybe  three  months,  maybe  five,  maybe  a  little  longer. 
There  was  no  apparent  change  in  Mr.  Filbrick's 
outlook  on  life  after  the  doctors  told  him  not  to  come 
back.  Mrs.  Filbrick  and  Lynn  would  marvel,  "Have 
you  ever  seen  anything  up  to  his  spirit?"  They 
decided  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
condition.  Visitors  would  come  with  flowers.  He  was 
appreciative,  but  he'd  whisper  to  Lynn,  "Don't  put 
them  in  here.  Leave  'em  in  the  living  room.  Looks 
too  much  like  a  sick  room." 

He  just  wouldn't  eat  meals  in  bed  and  managed 
to  come  to  the  table  throughout  his  sickness.  He 
walked  a  little  in  the  back  yard.  But  as  he  grew  a 
little  weaker,  he  entertained  himself  in  his  room.  He 
had  a  little  drawer  in  the  table  beside  his  bed.  It  was 
filled  with  gadgets — a  screw  driver,  a  harp,  scissors, 
paste,  ink  eradicator,  fishing  hooks,  a  small  red  ball, 
a  carpenter's  pencil,  several  pocket  knives  and  a  whet 
rock,  and  numerous  other  things.  Each  had  a  place 
in  the  drawer,  and  he  could  pick  each  gadget  up 
without  looking. 

He  looked  at  the  Sears  catalog.  He  wrote  "dog" 
buddies  and  traded  dogs  by  express.  He  cut  and 
fringed  paper  by  the  hours  and  tossed  it  in  the  waste- 
basket.  He  fashioned  little  baskets  out  of  empty  cig- 
arette wrappers.   He  played  with  silver  dollars. 

Neighbors  came  often  to  see  him.  An  old  maid 
school  teacher  came  frequently  and  would  bring  him 
a  gardenia,  his  favorite  flower.  Mrs.  Filbrick  would 
ask  him  to  recite  poetry,  and  he  would  charm  the  old 
teacher  with  beautiful  recitations. 

Sometimes  "Nub"  Braxton  would  come  to  see  him. 
"Nub,"  so-called  by  Mr.  Filbrick,  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  deacons  and  had  lost  a  hand  in  a  wood 
saw.  "Old  Misery"  was  another  admirer  —  always 
bringing  fruits  and  peppermints  and  things  she  knew 
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he  liked.    But  she  seldom  came  without  giving   an 
account  of  her  aches. 

The  Filbricks  had  a  name  for  almost  everybody  in 
the  community.  Of  course  nobody  knew  about  the 
names  but  the  Filbricks  themselves.  "Curiosity  Shop" 
was  a  fat  old  busy  body  who  would  come  and  look 
at  Mr.  Filbrick  like  a  vulture.  She  would  tell  him 
that  his  color  looked  bad  and  would  ask  him  how 
much  weight  he  had  lost.  Lynn  and  Mrs.  Filbrick 
would  sit  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs  and  squirm. 
"Curiosity  Shop"  would  also  say  things  like,  "Mr. 
Filbrick,  you're  a  well-liked  man.  You've  been  a  good 
man.  You  always  were  a  pretty  talking  man."  Mr. 
Filbrick  said  she  was  a  "right  good  old  fool." 

Once  when  he  had  not  been  able  to  go  outside  for 
several  weeks,  Mr.  Filbrick  said  he  would  be  willing 
to  crawl  around  if  he  could  go  outside  for  a  few  min- 
utes. But  he  seldom  said  such  heartbreaking  things. 
He  was  grateful  for  the  least  attention.  Once  Lynn 
came  in  from  cleaning  out  the  chicken  house.  She 
felt  hot  and  sticky  and  fancied  that  mites  were  crawl- 
ing all  over  her.  As  she  passed  his  room,  he  said,  "I 
wish  somebody  would  come  and  sit  with  me."  Lynn 
had  felt  rather  disgusted,  but  then  she  hated  herself 
for  feeling  that  way.  There  were  times  like  this  when 
Lynn  felt  discouraged,  but  they  were  temporary. 

Neighbors  didn't  come  so  much  later  on — just  rela- 
tives and  close  friends.  The  room  was  stuffy  and  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  down  the  horrible  stench  that 
came  from  the  dressings.  He  had  to  be  given  a  shot 
of  morphine  about  every  hour.  This  went  on  for 
about  four  months.  People  said  he  couldn't  possibly 
weigh  more  than  ninety  pounds.  Sometimes  Lynn 
would  sit  by  his  side  and  stare  out  the  window,  and  he 
would  say,  "Why  so  gloomy,  Hon?"  He'd  smile  and 
tell  her  she  was  thinking  about  Puddin'  Smith. 

Later  he  couldn't  retain  a  thing  that  he  ate.  And  he 
would  try  to  conserve  his  strength  by  not  talking. 
Lynn  would  tip  in  and  ask  him  if  he  could  drink  some 
juice,  and  he  would  try  so  hard  to  drink  it. 

It  had  been  a  year  since  the  doctors  had  said  that 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  And  now  Lynn  lay 
upstairs  in  her  bed  and  writhed  and  twisted  and 
kicked  the  cover  down.  She  gasped  deeply  and  buried 
her  face  into  the  pillow  knotted  in  her  arms.  With 
her  face  still  buried,  she  raised  her  abdomen  from  the 
bed  and  held  this  position  a  moment,  afterwards  to 
fall  exhausted  on  the  bed. 

Out  over  the  tin  roof  and  above  the  walnut  tree 
shone  the  moon.  Lynn  lifted  her  swollen  eyes  and 
haunched  on  her  elbows.  Tonight  she  stared  and 
turned  away  from  these  familiar  objects  that  met 
her  eye.  I  hate  the  things  I  love,  she  told  herself.  I 
hate  that  devil  moon.  I  hate  that  walnut  tree,  I  hate 
the  grass,  the  sky.  Can  I  ever  walk  through  the  woods 
again?  she  asked  herself.  Each  little  thing  will  be  a 
reminder. 

Wonder  what  mother  would  think  if  she  could  see 
me  now?  she  mused.   Wonder  what  people  at  school 
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The  Seven-League  Crutches 


Harcoiirt,  Brace  and  Company,  1951 
by  Randall  Jarrell 


Randall  Jarrell,  author  of  Blood  for  a  Stranger, 
Little  Friend,  Little  Friend,  and  Losses,  now  gives  us 
The  Seven-League  Crutches,  a  collection  of  twenty- 
eight  new  poems.  In  Jarrell,  who  has  been  compared 
with  Alexander  Pope,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Walt 
Whitman — who  has  been  called  a  modern  Words- 
worth— there  is  an  instinctive  wisdom  which  defies 
measurement.  His  is  a  mind  that  knows  no  limiting 
dimensions;  his  intelligence  is  supple  in  his  hands;  it 
is  wit,  it  is  energy,  it  is  understanding.  Jarrell  writes 
about  life  as  he  feels  it  to  be — painfully  misconceived 
and  terribly  frightening,  and  in  The  Seven-League 
Crutches,  he  achieves  a  clearer  and  a  more  matvire 
exploration  upon  his  theme  that  would  seem  to  be  a 
strangely  personal  consideration  of  the  makeup  of 
man.  We  read  "The  Face,"  in  the  section,  "Europe," 
and  we  sense  the  cost  of  our  lives — the  divorcement 
of  the  charged  inner  being  from  the  static  outer  self — 
and  we  say,  too: 

.  .  .  But  it's  not  right. 

If  just  living  can  do  this, 

Living  is  more  dangerous  than  anything: 

It  is  terrible  to  be  alive. 

This  is  sensitivity — a  sensitivity  that  is  so  intense,  so 
completely  simple — that  it  seems  to  know  already — 
like  a  book  carefully  read — the  insecurities,  the  de- 
lights, the  demands,  and  the  dreads  of  the  human 
comedy  called  life.  In  "Hohensalzburg:  Fantastic 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Romantic  Character"  we 
realize  even  more  certainly  that  Jarrell  has  found  a 
more  profound  expression  of  this  introspection  of  the 
elements  of  man.  He  has  captured  their  very  essence 
in  specific  imagery: 

I  felt  in  the  map-pocket  of  the  skirt 

Of  my  leather  coat,  but  mice  had  eaten  the  bar 

Of  chocolate,  and  left  me  foil  like  tinsel. 

There  is  none  of  the  purgative  urgency  in  The 
Seven-League  Crutches  that  was  so  evident  in  Losses; 
it  is  almost  as  if  the  author  has  seen — and  has  resigned 
himself  to — the  outcome  of  his  questionings.  In  "The 
Truth,"  also  in  the  "Europe"  section,  he  broadens  his 
theme  to  Include  the  final  surrender  in  a  child's  heart 
to  the  recognition  of  reality: 

When  I  woke  up  I  think  I  thought  that  I  was  dreaming — 
I  was  so  little  then  that  I  thought  dreams 
Are  in  the  room  with  you,  like  the  cinema. 
That's  why  you  don't  dream  when  it's  still  light — 
They  pull  the  shades  down  when  it  is,  so  you  can  sleep. 
I  thought  that  then,  but  that's  not  right. 
Really  it's  in  your  head. 

There  is  always,  however,  the  same  precision,  the 
same  resilience — that  can  linger  so  safely  between  the 


sentimental  and  the  unsentimental;  here  too,  we  see 
the  evolution  of  a  wonderfully  versatile  and  facile 
humor.  "A  Sick  Child,"  the  first  poem  in  the  second 
section,  "Children,"  portrays  the  imaginative  humor 
emerging  from  the  spontaneous  whimsies  of  a  child's 
mind.  "A  Girl  in  a  Library,"  the  opening  selection 
of  the  third  and  final  section,  "Once  Upon  a  Time," 
seems  to  be  a  slight  departure  from  the  theme  ex- 
pressed generally  in  the  book  In  that  It  tempers  its 
intensity  by  a  more  tender  evaluation  of  the  subject 
with  extremely  gentle  humor. 

The  Seven-League  Crutches  is  an  Invaluable  poetical 
experience.  T.  S.  Eliot,  In  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the 
Use  of  Criticism,  says:  "Poetry  .  .  .  may  effect  revo- 
lutions In  sensibility  such  as  are  periodically  needed; 
may  help  to  break  up  the  conventional  modes  of  per- 
ception and  valuation  which  are  perpetually  forming, 
and  make  people  see  the  world  afresh,  or  some  new 
part  of  it.  It  may  make  us  from  time  to  time  a  little 
more  aware  of  the  deeper,  unnamed  feelings  which 
form  the  substratum  of  our  being,  to  which  we  rarely 
penetrate;  for  our  lives  are  mostly  a  constant  evasion 
of  ourselves,  and  an  evasion  of  the  visible  and  sensible 
world.  But  to  say  all  this  is  only  to  say  what  you  know 
already,  if  you  have  felt  poetry  and  thought  about 
your  feelings." 

Montae  Imbt  and  Janet  S.  tyne 
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This  moment,  eternally  punctuated 
By  the  sea-roll  wash  of  traffic 
Leans  back  across  eternity 
And  sees  only  itself. 
Comic  infinitude. 

Having  no  poems,  we  go  thus 
And  miss  our  empty  selves 
In  large  grey  rooms. 
On  solitude's  impersonal  shaft 
We  hang  our  hearts. 

These  hours,  our  careful  daily  sums. 

These  tears  we  greedily  call  our  pain 

Return  in  their  whole 

To  mock  us  gently 

And  lovingly  call  us  fools. 


Barbara  McLellan 
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a  sharp  curve,  and  started  to  duck.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Robin  was  at  the  edge  of  the  path  because  of 
the  turn,  and  the  branch  struck  her  with  terrific 
force  .  .  . 

She  was  lying  on  a  hard,  white-sheeted  bed  that 
smelled  sharp  and  clean.  Her  mother  was  sitting  by 
the  bed  holding  her  hand. 

"Where's  Robby?"  Lee  whispered. 

"He's  all  right,"  her  mother  answered  quietly.  "He 
was  standing  by  you  when  a  policeman  found  you. 
He's  back  at  the  stables  now." 

"Mr.  Jay  ..."  Lee  said.  Her  head  throbbed  so  when 
she  talked. 

From  some  place  out  of  her  range  of  sight  his  low 
voice  answered,  "It's  okay,  Lee." 

She  tried  to  turn  her  head  to  see  him,  but  a  cool 
hand  held  her  still.  "Don't  move  around  so  much," 
someone  said.  "Mr.  Jay,  come  up  where  she  can  see 
you." 

He  appeared  suddenly  beside  her,  looking  awk- 
wardly out  of  place  in  the  cold  bareness  of  the  room 
that  she  could  see  only  vaguely,  but  could  sense  keenly. 
She  was  startled  by  the  very  realness  of  him. 

"I  don't  know  what  happened,  Mr.  Jay,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Some  boys  frightened  him,  and  when  they 
left  he  just  stayed  frightened.  I  couldn't  make  him 
stop." 

"It  wasn't  your  fault,  Lee,"  he  said.  "It  was  bound 
to  happen  sometime." 

"But  it  shouldn't  have  happened,"  she  said. 

Her  mother  held  her  hand  tighter.  "Lee,  it  was 
just  an  accident,"  she  said.    "Don't  take  it  so  hard." 

Lee  wanted  to  tell  her  it  was  more  than  an  acci- 
dent. But  she  couldn't  understand  that.  Lee  would 
be  talking  in  riddles  to  her.  Only  Mr.  Jay  knew  about 
waking  up  out  of  a  dream — and  how  she  wished  that 
he  didn't  have  to  know. 

The  nurse  said  in  her  firm,  precise  voice,  "She  must 
get  some  rest  now.   You  people  will  have  to  go." 

Lee  shut  her  eyes  so  that  she  wouldn't  see  Mr.  Jay 
leave. 

A  week  later  her  parents  took  her  home,  and  a  week 
after  that  she  was  able  to  do  anything  except  active 
sports.  The  doctor  told  her  that  another  fall  would 
be  dangerous,  for  the  bruise  from  the  concussion  was 
still  tender.  He  told  her  not  to  ride  for  several  months. 

Lee  went  to  Whitefront  as  soon  as  she  could — the 
second  Saturday  after  her  fall.  She  went  first  to 
Robby's  stall.  But  the  big  chestnut  horse  was  not 
there.  A  black  mare  Mr.  Jay  used  for  teaching  begin- 
ners was  in  the  stall,  standing  with  her  head  drooping 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  door,  mouthing  the  tram- 
pled straw  on  the  ground.  Lee  saw  the  old  groom  and 
asked  where  Robby  was. 
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"Mr.  Jay  moved  him  up  to  one  of  the  tie  stalls  on 
the  hill,"  he  said. 

She  found  Robby  in  the  tie  stall.  She  went  to  his 
head  and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Oh,  Robby  .  .  .  Robby  .  .  ."  she  said.  "What's  he 
going  to  do  with  you?" 

Someone  came  into  the  shed.    "Lee,  is  that  you?" 

She  tried  to  see  him,  but  there  was  a  post  between 
them.    "Yes,  Mr.  Jay,"  she  said,  "in  Robby's  stall." 

He  came  up  and  stood  behind  Robby,  facing  her. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  glad  you're  back  on  your 
feet." 

"It's  good  to  see  you,  Mr.  Jay,"  she  said;  "you 
couldn't  know  how  good." 

He  smiled,  but  his  eyes  were  deep  blue.  "When  will 
you  be  able  to  ride  again?"  he  asked. 

"Not  for  a  few  months,"  she  said.  "Between  the 
doctor  and  Mother  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  down 
here  even  to  see  you  and  Robby  today.  They  were 
afraid  I'd  be  tempted." 

Again  his  mouth  smiled.  "Don't  take  any  chances 
with  that  head  of  yours." 

"No,  I  won't,"  she  promised.  "But  you'll  save 
Robby  for  me,  won't  you?" 

He  didn't  smile  that  time.  "A  man  in  Baltimore 
asked  for  him.  He  likes  him  a  lot,"  he  said  abruptly. 

Lee  stared  at  him,  not  believing  what  she  thought. 
"Do  you  mean  he  wants  to  buy  Robby?"  she  asked. 

Mr.  Jay  looked  away  from  her.  "I  guess  so,"  he 
said  quietly.  "Whitefront  isn't  the  place  for  a  horse 
like  this." 

She  stood  there  with  one  arm  on  Robin's  shoulder, 
feeling  the  warmth  of  his  body  flowing  into  hers. 
She  didn't  know  how  much  time  had  passed  when  the 
horse  nipped  her  back  softly  with  his  teeth.  Mr.  Jay 
was  gone. 

In  December  the  doctor  said  it  would  be  safe  for 
her  to  ride  again.  She  went  to  another  stables  in  the 
park,  and  rode  a  stocky  black  mare  that  trotted  the 
whole  way  like  an  automaton.  Lee  left  the  stables  as 
soon  as  she  dismounted,  not  caring  to  wander  among 
the  horses  she  did  not  know.  But  after  a  few  weeks 
of  riding  there,  they  gave  her  good  horses,  and  she 
began  to  like  the  place  fairly  well. 

Once  she  met  Mr.  Jay  on  Captain  and  a  group  from 
Whitefront  going  the  opposite  direction  in  the  park. 
He  did  not  see  her  until  she  was  right  in  front  of  him. 
Then  his  expression  changed,  but  she  could  not  tell 
what  he  was  thinking.  He  nodded  as  she  passed,  and 
a  half-sad  look  came  over  his  face.  She  tried  to  smile 
as  though  she  had  not  seen  it. 

Two  months  later  she  met  a  boy  from  Whitefront 
whom  she  had  known.  He  told  her  that  Robin  had 
been  sold  the  first  week  in  September. 


Bittersweet 
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say?  Wonder  what  Preacher  Bryant  would 
say.-*  They  think  I'm  so  brave.  Sobbing  anew,  she 
wondered  about  sorrow — just  how  much  more  could 
she  take?  There  must  be  a  saturation  point.  She 
sobbed  and  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  cry  her 
insides  out. 

Many  nights  Lynn  had  cried  like  this  and  had  felt 
relieved.  Tonight  she  cried  desperately.  Daddy  had 
said  the  ceiling  was  moving,  that  day,  and  that  bugs 
were  crawling  all  over  him.  This  was  more  than  she 
could  take.  He  hadn't  even  called  for  a  shot  of  mor- 
phine or  asked  to  have  his  dressings  changed.  How 
he  must  have  suffered! 

Tonight  Lynn  wondered  how  much  longer  it  would 
be.    She  wondered  how  she  could  stand  to  see  him 

cold    and    dead.     She  

wondered  just  how  it 
would  happen.  And 
she  fell  sobbing  beside 
the  bed  and  said,  "God, 
help  me  to  bear  it." 
She  wanted  to  make 
her  prayer  heard.  She 
stretched  out  flat  with 
her  lips  pressed  against 
the  floor.  She  vaguely 
remembered  hearing 
about  people  prostrat- 
ing themselves  in  the 
Bible.  And  decided 
not  to  rant  or  pray 
and  pray.  It  might 
not  seem  humble 
enough.  So  she  lay 
stretched  on  the  floor 
and  prayed,  "God, will 
you  give  me  strength 
to  bear  it?"  Then  she 
got  back  into  bed  and 
drifted  off  to  sleep. 

"Lynn,  Lynn,   get 
up,"    mother    whis- 
pered.   It  was  morn- 
ing, and  mother  was     " 
shaking   her   gently. 

"Wake  up,  wake  up.  Lynn,"  she  said,  "Daddy  had  a 
convulsion  during  the  night.  Uncle  Clyde  is  here." 
Lynn's  eyes  searched  her  mother's.  They  were  red. 
Lynn  knew  the  time  had  come.  She  ran  down  and  tip- 
toed into  her  daddy's  room.  He  was  breathing  rapidly, 
jerkily;  his  chest  was  heaving.  She  rushed  to  his  bed. 
He  was  staring  wildly  at  the  ceiling.  "Daddy,"  she 
said,  "do  you  know  who  this  is?"  "Yes,"  he  gasped, 
trying  to  focus  his  eyes  on  her,  "It's  Lynn.  Kiss  me." 
She  kissed  him,  and  he  said,  "You're  sweet."  He  called 
Mrs.  Filbrick  "Angel"  when  she  gave  him  a  spoon  of 
water.   His  mind  was  much  better  than  it  had  been 


yesterday.  "Whatsa  matter  with  me,"  he  mumbled, 
"Whata  you  reckon  happened?"  Mrs.  Filbrick  soothed 
him,  saying,  "Now,  now,  you'll  soon  be  better." 

Later  during  the  morning,  Lynn  tipped  into  see 
him.  She  could  hardly  speak  and  said,  "Daddy,  I  love 
you  so."  He  whispered,  "I  know  you  do."  She  wanted 
to  say  something  else,  so  she  said,  "But  you  don't  love 
me."  Mr.  Filbrick  mumbled,  "You're  fishing  now." 
What  had  he  said?  She  was  amazed.  He  had  often 
playfully  said  that  she  was  fishing  for  compliments. 
Lynn  smiled  through  her  tears.  She  was  happy — so 
happy  that  he  had  said  she  was  fishing.  It  was  like 
old  times.  He  was  going  like  a  soldier.  She  blinked 
and  looked  out  across  the  yard.  She  was  unaware  that 
he  could  see  her.   "What're  you  looking  at?"  he  said. 

"Er  —  that  old  sassy 
guinea  strutting  down 
across  the  front  yard," 
she  stumbled.  "Just 
who  does  he  think  he 
is?"  Mr.  Filbrick 
gasped.  When  Lynn 
left  the  room  this  time 
she  never  felt  like  she 
saw  him  again. 

She  held  his  hand 
that  evening.  The 
clock  struck  eight 
times,  and  he  was  gone. 
His  mouth  was  still 
and  sunken  and  open. 
Somebody  said,  "It's 
all  over  now."  Some- 
one else  said,  "No 
more  suffering."  Mrs. 
Filbrick  and  Aunt  Jes- 
sie were  weeping  soft- 
ly. Lynn  lowered  her 
head,  but  she  couldn't 
cry.  She  felt  so  peace- 
ful. She  tried  to  cry 
and  wiped  her  eyes. 
She  leaned  on  her 
Aunt,  but  it  was 
mostly  put-on. 
She  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  that  night.  She 
hadn't  cried  much  or  violently,  and  she  had  even 
chuckled  at  what  her  daddy  had  said  that  morning. 
The  next  evening  the  body  was  brought  to  the 
home,  and  beautiful  flowers  banked  the  casket.  Farm- 
ers and  women  sat  around  in  quiet  little  huddles.  She 
still  could  not  cry.  She  didn't  want  to  see  her  daddy's 
body.  She  dreaded  it.  But  when  the  family  went  in, 
she  stared  in  wide-eyed  amazement.  There  he  was — 
as  if  it  were  three  years  ago — without  a  trace  of  suf- 
fering. He  was  dressed  in  a  navy  suit  with  a  gardenia 
in  the  buttonhole  of  the  coat.     His  hand  lay  across 
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his  breast.  His  hair  had  the  same  little  orderly  wave 
on  top.  Lynn  managed  to  cry.  Others  were  sobbing, 
but  her  heart  felt  light.  This  is  absurd,  she  thought. 
People  will  think  I'm  hard-hearted.  She  couldn't 
understand  it.  She  had  cried  nightly  for  almost  a 
year.  Her  heart  had  ached.  She  had  wondered  what 
she  would  do  when  the  time  came. 

At  the  church,  the  next  day,  the  choir  sang  "The 
Old  Rugged  Cross."  It  sang  "Oh  Bear  Me  Away  on 
Your  Snowy  Wings."  Lynn  cried  a  little.  She  knew 
that  everybody  was  watching  Mrs.  Filbrick  and  her, 
and  she  was  almost  sorry  to  disappoint  them.    She 


hardly  listened  to  what  the  preacher  was  saying.  The 
casket  stood  in  front  of  her,  banked  with  funeral 
smeUing  flowers.  Lynn  felt  nothing  but  peacefulness 
and  a  kind  of  self-sufficiency.  It  was  like  awaken- 
ing from  a  nightmare — a  nightmare  in  which  she  had 
dreamed  daddy  was  dreadfully  ill.  Little  by  little  she 
had  come  to  realize  that  he  was  well  again. 

Back  at  home,  she  took  ofF  her  shoes  and  walked 
out  toward  the  strawberry  patch.  She  glanced  up 
along  the  way.  Her  eyes  fell  on  a  white  porcelain 
dipper  wedged  in  the  forks  of  a  tree.  It  had  been  shot 
full  of  bullet  holes.  They  were  lined  with  rust.  Lynn 
half  smiled  and  walked  on. 


Four-Angled  Music 

I  hear  you,  four-angled  music, 

And  I  must  listen 

As  you  climb  from  your  dimmed  basements — 

Their  thin  walls  cannot  hold  you — 

You  diffuse  among  the  streets, 

And  your  vibrato 

Gnaws  like  a  hungry  thing 

Into  my  feet. 

I  know  you,  four-angled  music. 

You  are  the  haze  from  endless  cigarettes, 

the  sweetened  fire  of  gin; 
You  are  the  shadowed  ritual  of  plastic  bodies 
Mesmerized  by  you. 
Quadrilaterals  of  jazz. 

Your  rhythms,  drenched  in  blue,  are  splattered  red. 
Like  flashing  neon 
You  gesture  wickedly 
Urging  sin. 

Montae  Imbt 


Ramsey  Street 
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Afraid  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  he  asked  advice 
of  other  students  and  looked  to  them  to  guide  him. 
His  mother  was  forever  telling  him,  "Why  don't  you 
have  any  friends?  What  kind  of  a  child  do  I  have? 
Other  boys  seem  to  be  happy  and  full  of  life  and 
always  running  around  in  a  group.  Why  do  you  have 
to  be  different?"  He  wished  he  was  not  different. 
He  did  not  feel  that  he  was  a  part  of  anything.  He 
went  his  own  way  —  not  because  he  liked  it,  but 
because  he  had  to  —  there  was  no  other  way  for  him 
to  go.  Once,  after  rehearsing  for  three  days,  he  asked 
a  pretty,  little  girl  in  his  class  to  go  to  a  dance  in  the 
gym.  He  talked  so  low  that  the  girl  had  to  say, 
"What?"  and  he  had  to  repeat  it.  His  shirt  was  damp 
and  sticking  to  his  back  when  he  finished.  Every- 
thing else  was  far  away  and  dim.    He  only  saw  her 
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while  he  waited  for  an  answer.  When  she  said,  "I'm 
sorry,  David,  but  I  have  a  date  for  the  dance  already," 
and  then  turned  away,  he  was  almost  relieved  that 
she  had  refused.  He  could  not  look  at  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  school. 

The  next  morning  a  couple  of  boys  came  up  to 
him.  "I  hear  you  asked  Nancy  to  go  to  the  dance," 
said  one,  smiling  from  ear  to  ear. 

"Oh,  brother,  lover  boy,"  said  the  other.  They  both 
laughed  loudly  and  walked  away. 

He  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  dance. 

"Why  don't  you  want  to  go?"  his  mother  said. 
"It  would  be  good  for  you.  That's  what  you  need — 
to  get  in  with  the  other  kids.  I'll  have  your  brown 
suit  pressed,"  she  said.  But,  after  all,  he  did  not  go. 
He  said  he  was  feeling  hot  and  had  a  headache. 


He  still  went  to  Danzy's  in  the  afternoons.  He 
stayed  for  hours  in  the  art  store,  picking  up  one  pic- 
ture after  another,  noticing  the  fine  lines,  the  shapes, 
the  brilliant  and  pale  colors,  the  beauty  of  the  paint- 
ings. He  felt  that  Danzy  was  his  best  friend.  The 
art  store  was  his  home. 

When  he  was  a  senior  in  high  school  he  met  Bar- 
bara, who  was  in  his  history  class.  She  was  a  girl  with 
an  expressionless  face,  ^^^_^ 

pretty  white  teeth,  §|li  ,%llA4MlLJILI|kAilMi 
and  a  very  sweet  man- 
ner about  her  which 
appeared  after  the 
outer  coating  of  shy- 
ness was  scraped  off. 
Their  friendship  im- 
mediately clicked; 
they  had  many  things 
in  common. 

After  graduation 
David  got  a  job  with 
a  gas  station  nearby. 
His  mother  died;  his 
father  moved  into  a 
rooming  house.  David 
was  fired  from  the  gas 
station.  The  manager 
said  he  was  a  dreamer 
and  wasted  too  much 
time.  He  could  not 
afford  to  keep  men 
like  that.  Then  David 
got  different  jobs:  he 
was  a  handyman,  he 
was  an  elevator  oper- 
ator, he  was  a  milk- 
man, a  truck  driver. 
He  never  stayed  long 
in  any  job.  He  moved 
to  another  city,  and 
another.  He  did  not 
go  back  to  the  art 
store  for  six  years. 

Then  he  came  back. 
He  saw  Barbara  again. 

They  were  married.  They  moved  into  a  brown  box  in 
the  first  block  of  Ramsey  Street.  They  had  one  room 
to  live  in.  David  went  down  to  the  art  store  many 
times.  He  looked  at  the  pictures.  His  wife  grew  angry 
that  he  loafed  so  much  in  the  art  store  and  did  not 
come  home  or  work  enough  to  earn  enough  money. 
When  the  baby  girl  came  they  needed  money.  David 
had  different  jobs  again  in  the  next  several  years.  He 
did  not  get  on  in  any  of  them.  For  a  time  he  was  here, 
for  a  time  he  was  there. 


He  was  at  Danzy's  one  day  when  Danzy  asked  him 
good-naturedly  what  was  wrong  with  him  that  he 
couldn't  keep  a  job.  David  said,  "I  don't  know."  He 
looked  at  the  pictures  all  over  the  store.  He  walked 
out,  not  saying  a  word. 

The  next  day  Danzy  lies  on  the  floor  of  his  art 
shop — dead.  His  money  it  not  there.  One  of  his  small 
paintings  is  not  there.   A  man  is  walking  up  Ramsey 

Street  past  the  Hun- 
MUAlillltfNMMUM     garian  restaurant.   He 

does  not  smell  the 
food.  He  crosses  over 
to  the  hotel.  He  does 
not  see  the  doorman. 
He  keeps  walking  up 
the  street.  He  is  not 
very  young,  but  he  is 
not  old.  He  looks 
ahead  at  the  brown- 
stone  houses.  The  dull 
gold  numbers  are 
blurred  to  him.  He 
keeps  walking  up  the 
street.  He  reaches  the 
first  block  of  Ramsey 
Street  where  all  the 
houses  look  alike.  He 
sees  a  hole  in  the  lower 
brown  step  of  one 
house.  He  turns  and 
walks  up  the  four 
steps.  He  stands  on 
the  stoop.  Then  he 
turns  the  rusty  door- 
knob and  goes  in.  It 
is  dark  inside;  the  air 
is  stale.  He  walks 
down  the  hall  and  goes 
in  a  room  on  the  left 
side.  It  is  a  small  room 
and  it  is  dark  like  the 
hall.  A  woman  sits  on 
a  bed,  holding  a  little 
child  —  a  little  girl, 
perhaps  four  or  five 
years  old.  There  is  a  chair  and  a  table  with  a  dusty 
lamp  on  it.  There  are  clothes  hanging  on  a  rope  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  The  woman  with  an  expres- 
sionless face  looks  up  at  the  man.  The  child  turns  her 
head  when  she  hears  the  steps.  The  man  goes  to  the 
woman.  He  places  the  money  in  her  hand.  He  looks 
at  the  child.  He  takes  out  from  his  shirt  where  he  has 
hidden  it  carefully,  the  small  painting,  "Springtime," 
by  Millet.  It  has  a  rainbow.  It  has  bright  colors  and 
sunlight.    He  places  it  tenderly  in  the  child's  hand. 


Sara  Jane  McLean 
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Editor's 
Pa^e 


XN  THE  FALL  ISSUE  .  .  .  Coraddi  brings  you  three  stories  —  one 
about  a  city,  another  about  the  country,  and  one  about  a  little  girl 
who  loves  horses.  Only  three  stories?  This  issue  was  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  material.  This  seems  to  be  the  "lag"  season  for  creative  work 
on  campus. 

The  fiction  —  "Ramsey  Street"  is  a  story  that  you  must  finish  when 
you  have  started.  Its  author,  MARLENE  MULLER,  publishes  in 
Coraddi  for  the  first  time.  The  second  story,  "The  Sale,"  by  TERRY 
SCHUKRAFT,  a  sophomore,  also  marks  her  first  appearance  in  the 
magazine.  Another  new  writer,  HELEN  WIMBISH,  gives  us  "Bitter- 
sweet," a  tender  story  about  a  farmer  and  his  family.  We  welcome  this 
new  group  of  writers. 

The  poetry  — MONTAE  IMBT  and  BARBARA  McLELLAN  give 
us  two  delightful  poems,  "Four-Angled  Music,"  and  "Values."  These 
two  poems  make  up  our  entire  poetry  section  —  poetry  contributors 
are  welcome!   We  would  like  to  have  a  special  poetry  section. 

The  art  —  ANN  POLLARD  and  BARBARA  JOBE  are  our  co-editors 
of  art.  The  cover  is  a  photograph  of  the  Calder  mobile,  Yellow  Sail, 
which  is  hanging  in  the  Weatherspoon  Gallery.  The  line  designs  are  from 
an  Art  101  class  and  the  woodcuts,  naturally,  from  the  woodcut  class. 
The  spots  on  pages  6  and  9  were  done  by  ELLEN  FARMER,  a  sophomore 
art  major. 

The  features  —  The  Seven-League  Crutches,  Randall  Jarrell's  latest 
book,  is  reviewed  by  MONTAE  IMBT  and  JANET  FYNE.  "Coraddi 
Heritage,"  which  is  more  or  less  a  history  of  the  magazine,  was  written 
from  material  gleaned  from  old  issues  of  Coraddi  —  in  particular, 
the  May,  1942,  issue  in  which  Dr.  Anna  Gove,  Miss  Harriet  Elliot,  Miss 
Bernice  Draper,  and  Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  helped  describe  the  phases 
of  campus  life. 

This  it  is  —  THE  FALL  ISSUE.  It  is  a  thin  one  —  it  represents  the 
creativeness  of  the  campus.  We  hope  to  make  the  following  issues 
THICKER  and  better  than  ever. 

One  last  word  —  there  are  some  interesting  speakers  on  the  agenda 
for  Coraddi  Club;  so,  if  you  are  interested,  do  come  to  the  meetings. 

M.  A.  C. 


Home-Owned 
Home-Managed 


A  Store  of  Individual  Shops 
for  the  college  girl 
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Try  the  New  Upstairs 

^'Buffet  Room" 

in  our  completely  remodeled 

Cafeteria 

375  Seats — No  Waiting  in  Line 

Open  Sundays 

Mayfair  Cafeteria 


(, 


THE  LOTUS  RESTAURANT 

Chinese  and  A  merican  Dishes 

Open  Seven  Days  a  Weeti 


105   South  Greene  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Air-Conditioning 


Phone  2-4224 


Travel  and  study  abroad 
via  TWA  next  summer 


All-expense  tours  will  again 


fill  the  needs  of  college  professors  and  students 


Now's  the  time  to  start  plan- 
ning for  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  summers 
you've  ever  spent. .  .sightseeing 


and  studying  abroad.  In  coop- 
eration with  specialists  in  the 
field,  TWA  will  again  offer  these 
popular  tours. 


Check  the  area  you  are  interested  in  visiting  next  summer: 

□  British  Isle ,  □  India  and  Far  East  □   Holy  Land 

□  European  (Geneiai;  Q   Spain  and  Portugal  Q   Africa 

□  Mediterranean  Q    Scandinavia  Q    Other  (specify) 

Are  you  interested  in  university  credits?   Q   Yes       Q   No 

Are  you  interested  in  resident  study  at  a  foreign  university? 

n   Yes        Please  specify  area 


CHRISTMAS    HOLIDAY 
BARGAIN   TOURS 

Your   choice    of  the   fol- 
lowing 2-week  tours: 


Q   European 
D   Holy  Land 


/hvss  fhe  U.S.  and oi/erseas . 

you  can  depend  on 

Jotin  H.  Furbay,  Ph.D.,  Air  World  Tours, 
80  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Plea 


WA 


put  me  on  your  list  to  receive  detailed  information  about  the 
World  Airlines  tours  indicated  above,  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 


Name— 
Addresi 
City 


jor  Good  Food 

and  Collegiate  Atmosphere 

come  to 

SPIC  and  SPAN 

322  Tate  Street 
GREENSBORO 


s 

Cosmetic  Headquarters  \ 

featuring 

Revlon,  Coty,  Yardley 
a>id  Old  Spice  Cosmetics 

FRANKLIN'S  DRUG  STORE 

Tate  Street  at  Walker  Avenue 


